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To Thee We Sin 


Here is a new book that tells in fascinating 
style the exciting and heretofore little 
known history of scores of well loved 
Christian hymns. 


by Catheriue and Frauke Aerzel 
Price $2.00 


The Rev. Frank Herzel, pastor of St. Mat- 
thew’s Lutheran Church, Schellsburg, Pa., 
and his wife, Catherine, tell the history of 
hymnody in intimate, entertaining style. 
From earliest festivals, through medieval 


Ger- 
Tirsteegen, Bishop Ken, Luther, 


wars, tunes flow into the present. 
hardt, 
Wesley, Newton, Havergal and such con- 
temporaries as Fosdick, Masefield, See- 
bach, Struther are hymn 
writers about whom the Herze'’s reveal 


among the 


inspiring stories of Christian inspiration, 
devotion, heroism, sacrifice. 


TO THEE WE SING is a book of un- 


usual 


value and interest to 


singing 
Christians, young and old. Hymns already 
loved for their tunes become better ap- 
preciated for the meaning of their history. 
The manuscript of TO THEE WE SING 
won for its authors the First Prize Award 


of the 1945 Rung Prize Legacy. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


860 Wabash Ave. 


610 Smithfel 
Chicago 11 ot myer 


1617 
Pittsburgh 22 ea ase 


Columbia 3, S. 
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Christian Youth 
In Fellowship 


They’re off to the Convention. 


Many Luther Leaguers from every part of the United States and Canada will 
make their way to Pittsburgh by auto. It is a popular way to travel. It is 


usually less expensive to travel by car than by train or plane. 


The mode of travel is not the item of chief interest but rather the place to 
which you are going. A thousand or more Luther Leaguers will soon be head- 
ing for the Jubilee Convention in Pittsburgh. Many others will wish they 
might also be going—for what? For Christian fellowship and the inspiration 
for good that comes out of such a meeting. For the privilege of meeting other 
young people. For the joy of participating in a great convention. For the 


surpose of sharing ideas for improving the youth program of our Church. 
Pas) D J toy 


Christian Youth seek many opportunities for fellowship. It is good that you 
2 co) » 
do. It is good until that seeking leads you to neglect the fellowship which is 
5 5 . 5 
provided in your own home, in your own congregation, in your own Luther 
League. ‘Too many times you are ready to hop in the car and drive to a 
Luther League Rally, a convention or fellowship program some distance 
away when your pastor is expecting you to support the program in the local 


congregation. 


Fellowship of Christians in larger circles is provided to give aid to the in‘i- 
vidual, to the persons in each home, to the Luther League in the local con- 
eregation. Whenever the larger fellowship distracts from this purpose it is 


in error. 


a ttt 


Hungary Needs 


Never has The Luther League of 
America been faced with a more un- 
selfish or moze essential Christian 
goal than in its current missionary 
project for Lutheran Youth work in 
Europe. It has challenged its mem- 


bers to achieve a second gift of $5,000 
over and above all congregational and 
church goals. The purpose of this sec- 
ond gift is to make possible addition- 
al youth work in Europe. 


Early in February, on a Church of 


the Air broadcast, Dr. Franklin Clark 
Fry, President of The United Luther- 
an Church in America, declared, “In 
the turmoil of these years it is your 
words, 


plus that counts!” These 


Starving Hungarians stand in line for hours to receive the meager 1ations 


spoken as the needs of Europe were 
reviewed, found the Luther League of 
America already planning to write a 
plus mark after its support of Luther- 
an World Action. 

With characteristic enthusiasm our 
Leaguers prepared to make good the 
hoped-for gift asked for by their Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Late in March, 
during a Lenten season when, as never 
before, self-denial offerings were set 
apart for Lutheran World Action, the 
desire of the Luther League came to 


the attention of members of the 
American section of the Lutheran 
World Convention meeting in Chi- 


cago. With deep appreciation of the 


apportioned them.’ 


Financially, the few resources salvaged by Evangelical Christians of Hungary have 
disappeared under a raging inflation of currency. 7 
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spirit of the Leaguers, these distin- 
guished churchmen voted to appropri- 
ate the gifts of The Luther League of 
America to youth work in Hungary. 


The field selected to receive this gift 
is a strategic land which stood for 
centuries between western Europe and 
the invasions of the Turks. Informed 
observers express their measured 
opinions that nowhere in all Europe 
is the plight of the Lutheran Church 
more critical than in Hungary! No- 
where could be found a more unselfish 
goal for our giving! In this land, the 
teachings of John Huss, of Martin 
Luther, and of John Calvin found 
ready acceptance. A bit of history and 
a swift glance at the present situation 
may help to encourage the passing of 
that goal. 

Nearly a century before Luther the 
teachings of the reformer John Huss 
stirred the inhabitants of Hungary. 
The people of this Danubian country 
were ripe for a recovery of the Gospel 
Church and the Gospel faith. The in- 
fluence of Martin Luther became so 
strong that by 1521 the archbishop of 
Gran ordered a condemnation of the 
great reformer’s writings to be read 
from the Roman Catholic pulpits of 
Hungary. Yet so swiftly did Luther’s 
teachings spread, that the decree was 
issued a few years later: “All Luther- 
ans shall be rooted out of the land, 
and wherever they are found, either 
by clergy or by laymen, they may be 
seized and burned.” 


By 1530 many Hungarians who had 
traveled to Wittenberg returned to 
their own people and won great num- 
bers of adherents to the cause of 
Evangelical Christianity. One histori- 
an wrote that perhaps in no other 
country did so many in so short a 
time openly forsake the church of 
Rome and embrace the Reformation. 
By 1662 Lutheranism was strongly 
established. 


This period of remarkable advance 
was followed by a century of religious 
persecution lasting until 1781 when an 
edict of toleration permitted Lutherans 
to worship again. Through that dark 
century, with all their churches and 
other buildings destroyed or confis- 
cated, the Lutherans of Hungary kept 
their faith a living force through 
gathering in humble homes and by 
meeting secretly in the mountains and 
forests. 

The land of Hungary, a battle- 
ground of the wars with the Turks 
during the 16th Century, was involved 
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Our Gifts 


in the struggles of great powers for 
the rich fields and mountains of the 
Danube River country during the two 
World Wars. Complications aggra- 
vated by the boundary line readjust- 
ments fixed internationally have added 
to the confused and desperate state of 
many Lutheran minority groups. 
Again, so far as Lutherans are in- 
volved, Hungary is the homeland of a 
“martyr church.” 


International problems have made 
the securing of first-hand news from 
within Hungary extremely difficult. It 
is, therefore, impossible to assemble a 
complete report upon the extent of the 
suffering endured by Lutherans. Fi- 
nancially, the few resources salvaged 
by Evangelical Christians of Hungary, 
and particularly of Lutherans, have 
disappeared under a raging inflation of 
currency. A passing glance at the map 
of Europe will show how Hungary has 
been shut off from receiving religious 
supplies for several years. Bibles, serv- 
ice books, prayer books, and cate- 
chisms are practically non-existent. 


Lands, properties and investments 
of the Hungarian Lutheran Church, 
which numbered well over half-a-mil- 
lion souls before 1940, have been large- 
ly lost. Orphanages, homes for the 
aged, and other institutions which 
managed to survive the bombings may 
be forced to close their doors. Luther- 
an World Action has already sent some 
smiall aid through providing a few ag- 
ricultural implements as well as Bibles 
and prayer books. Information trick- 
ling through tells that only slightly 
more than one-fourth of the churches 
and buildings of the Hungarian Lu- 
theran Church were not damaged 
heavily or destroyed completely by 
bombings. The building in which the 
last will of Martin Luther is kept with 
other historic documents received 32 
direct hits. 


Truly the Luther League of Amer- 
ica is engaged in writing a plus that 
really counts as it aims toward sur- 
passing its $5,000 goal. Authentic word 
has reached Lutheran leaders in 
America that in spite of stark poverty 
and grim destruction in the land a 
Christian Youth Movement is valiant- 
ly attempting to carry on in the name 
of Jesus Christ. Lutherans are identi- 
fied with this spark of Protestant vi- 
tality which can be the source of stur- 
dy and daring leadership. Here again 
The Luther League of America will 
measure up with a plus that really 
counts! 
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ON FRIDAY, JULY 12, 1946 
at the 


Golden Yubilee Couventiou 


a check covering gifts from all local Leagues for this special 
Missionary project will be presented 


TO MAY 31, 1946, $3240.43 HAS BEEN CONTRIBUTED 


Hele Wake Tt at Least $5000 


Remit all such gifts at once through your Synodical, 
State or District Officers 


by L. Ralph Tabor 


Only slightly more than one-fourth of the churches and buildings of the Hungarian Lutheran 
Church were not damaged heavily or destroyed completely by bombings. The building 


in which the last will of Martin Luther is kept received 32 direct hits. 
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Only surviving Lutheran Church in Tokyo 


Greetings from Tokyo and the Army 
of Occupation! When I left last June 
I promised to write you about the 
work of the Red Cross overseas. At 
that time we all thought the war would 
go on and on, but now it is over and, 
contrary to popular opinion, there is 
great need for Red* Cross overseas; 
possibly as great as it has ever been. 
There is a definite challenge to be met 
by Red Cross in endeavoring to make 
the necessary stay overseas as pleasant 
and beneficial as possible for the serv- 
iceman, There is much to be said about 
this but possibly you have all heard 
many stories by this time. 

My particular work is in hospital 
service. Here we have boys coming 
into the hospital who are actually ill 
and when they are ill their thoughts 
naturaly turn to “Why cannot I go 
home? The war is over and I’m not 
contributing anything to the effort.” 
Or again we hear “My wife is not well 
and is not able to work and she needs 
me.” Many are the problems which 
come to us and it challenges the mil- 
itary and the Red Cross to meet these 
matters to the satisfaction of the pa- 
tient, but, as always, we do have prob- 
lems which cannot be solved, and it is 
there that much effort is put forth to 
make them understand and accept the 
situation that there is nothing to be 
done. 


Perhaps you would like to know 
something of the effort of the army of 
occupation to make the “hospitals as 
“stateside” as possible, not only in ap- 
pearance but treatment and care. No- 
where in Japan could I find a better 
assignment than at the 42nd General 
Hospital for being in the midst of 
things. This hospital was formerly the 
St. Luke’s International Medical Cen- 
ter, an Episcopal hospital, built after 
the earthquake, with all modern con- 
veniences—beautiful tile walls and 
marble floors, self-propelled elevators 
(must confess sometimes they do not 
work and we walk up seven floors to 
the Red Cross rooms), steam heat, 


plenty of hot water, and last of all, 
but most important, a staff of fine med- 
ical men and competent nurses. Shall 
I also add the Red Cross has a staff 
of ten to serve this hospital? This hos- 
pital is indeed the show place for the 
theatre and being located at General 
Headquarters, we have many, many 
visitors and inspections by the “brass 
hats.” General Eichelberger is to be 
here this coming Saturday for an in- 
spection and we will all “stand by.” 


There is a beautiful chapel in this 
hospital, and very often from our of- 
fice we hear the sweet strains of the 
organ being played by the chaplain’s 
assistant. Balconies are on each of the 
five floors opening into the chapel, so 
that patients who cannot get to the 
chapel proper may still attend divine 
worship. Services are held for both 
Protestants and Catholics. 


The seventh floor of the hospital has 
been given over to Red Cross. Here 
are spacious terraces and here and 
there are potted trees, lending the at- 
mosphere of a very exclusive hotel 
patio. On the terraces we find the pa- 
tients sunning themselves in deck 
chairs or playing paddle tennis or 
shuffleboard or looking through huge 
binoculars and joyfully exclaiming 
when they see the Diet Building, the 
Buddhist temple, the Dai Ichi build- 
ing (which houses General MacArthur's 
headquarters), the Imperial Palace 
grounds, or Ginza, that famous street 
where the Japanese bring their goods 
to sell, and most famous of all, Mount 
Fujiyami. 

We have a large lounge, which has 
one complete wall of windows. At any 
hour of the day you will find men 
grouped around the electric record 
player, seated at tables playing cards, 
or at the wall desks writing “that let- 
ter” or groups of men just chatting. 


There is also a tea room which is, in- 
deed, a lively place. Here the patients 
congregate for coffee and doughnuts 
and laugh and joke with the Red Cross 
girls and to tell them how good the 
doughnuts are their wives make or that 
no one can make as good coffee as “the 
little woman.” Two Japanese girls, in 
their colorful kimonos, assist with the 
coffee hour and it is interesting to note 
how American Americans are. The 
one Japanese girl’s name is Fujiko but 
the Gls have nicknamed her “Toots.” 
She likes that name, too! 


We have a ping pong room and a 
craft shop and you may be sure these 
rooms are always busy, but we must 
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not forget the bed patients. They may 
not be able to go to the recreation 
rooms, but our recreation workers and 
staff aides are ever mindful of their 
needs and take hand craft to them, as 
well as books and magazines. 

As a great majority of our patients 
are in private or semi-private rooms 
instead of the large wards it consumes 
much more time to get to the patients 
and to try to provide recreation. Thus, 
the amount of equipment needed is 
greater. A radio or phonograph in a 
room for three cannot be heard by any- 
one else, whereas a radio in a ward 
provides music for twenty or forty per- 
sons. This means we need many more 
radios if we are to provide the thing 
the American soldier loves—music. 


We want those at home to know 
that the American Red Cross is vali- 
antly trying to meet the needs of her 
people overseas and the problems 
which are theirs are treated as our 
problems to solve. Thus our need for 
the services of the Home Chapter is as 
great as it has.ever been and without 
the excellent work done by Home 
Chapters everywhere our work would 
be greatly handicapped. 


Children smile. At least they seem happy. 


Just today, in a letter from one .of 
my friends, I was told of the zero 
weather you are having and wondered 
if we have that kind of weather in 
Tokyo. No, our cold weather is not 
like the real winter weather of the 
States. However, I’m speaking of the 
Tokyo weather but Japan does have 
much cold and snow in some places. 
We can run across the street without 
a coat and feel the weather is wonder- 
ful, but we hear rumors that the sum- 
mers of Tokyo are not so good. There 
is rain and more rain and heat and 
more heat; but then from where I 
come it gets plenty hot, too. 

Now we are anxiously awaiting the 
cherry blossom season. Remember how 
everyone longed to go to Washington 
in the Spring to see them? I hope to 
see the "real McCoy” this year. 


by Ida Clossman 
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“Behold Your King” by Florence M. 
Bauer (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $2.75. 
This story is of Jonathan of Cyrene 

who went to live with his uncle, Joseph 

of Arimathea, and to learn more from 
the leaders of Israel. He was proud of 
his Jewish heritage and along with all 
his people awaited the advent of the 

Messiah. During his travels and visits 

with friends of Joseph, Jonathan met 

the young rabbi of Galilee. After a 

quarrel with his uncle over his be- 

trothal to one he did not love and over 
his religious views, Jonathan became 
an outcast—dead to the house of Judah. 


Jonathan learned more of this rabbi 
and became a follower of Him. The 
next two years show much of the 
works and teachings of Jesus, with 
Jonathan one of those following Jesus 
from one place to another, always 
eager to learn more of the Messiah. 


Jonathan loved the beautiful Eliza- 
beth, also a believer, who he later 
married. The author has pictured here 
the cities and countryside of Jesus’ 
time—the feasts and _ festivals—all 
richly described. The story takes us 
through the passion, crucifixion and the 
victory in the resurrection of Jesus. 


“African Journey” by Eslanda Goode 
Robeson (The John Day Co.) 


Perhaps closer to us than any other 
is the race problem today. Mrs. Paul 
Robeson who was born in America had 
the fortune to be able to study not only 
in America but also in Europe. She was 
keenly interested in what the African 
natives were really like. She felt that in 
England the people whom she asked 
about the negro in Africa were “stall- 
ing.” So in 1936 she decided to go and 
see for herself. Her journey into South 
Africa, Kenya, Uganda, and the Congo 
with her son, Pauli, aged nine, is most 
fascinating and enlightening. She found 
these people most hospitable, always 
seeking the most comfortable accom- 
modations for their guests. She found 
many of them keen and intelligent. 
They were interested in educational op- 
portunities in America. They were 
eager to hear of current happenings in 
Europe and America. Mrs. Robeson 
found these people with a good sense 
of humor and interested in travel and 
sports. Surely one is convinced that 
“Africans are People” after reading 
“African Journey.” 


“Papa Was a Preacher” by Alyene 
Porter. (Abingdon-Cokesbury Press) 


Whether 18 or 80, you'll enjoy this 
intriguing story of the pastor and his 
family of eight children. With all the 
love, beauty, and vitality of large fam- 
ilies we follow this family from one 
Methodist charge to another in the 
State O1 exas, -—[he Porters’ are real 
people—and each has his own special 
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problems when romance enters his life. 
Papa. faces the problems, and_ the 
preacher with the greatest understand- 
ing—helps to solve those of his family 
and congregations. When the boys de- 
cide to have a “bronco-busting” show 
in the town square using the family 
cow and calf, it is Papa who puts a 
sudden end to the show. And as a little 
girl, Alyene discovers, much to 
disappointment, that Santa is 


her 
none 


other than the stoutish man who has 
a rhythmic sniffle on Sundays during 
the church service. As it moves rapidly 
from one episode to another, you'll get 
from 


much _ pleasure 
Preacher.” 


“Papa Was a 


Have 
You Read ¢ 


By Laura Vroom 


“The Woman in the House” by Robert 
S. Hichens. (Macrae-Smith Co.) $2.50 


Peter Vallance was a sucecssful au- 
thor. He prided himself on the knowl- 
edge of English country homes and 
also of beautiful women. As he ar- 
ranged to occupy a red brick house in 
the country, he met Daphne Bradshore, 
the owner. For some strange reason 
she attracted him as none other had. 
Yet she seemed to be trying to avoid 
him—although she appeared to be at- 
tracted to him. Who wis she? And 
why did she try to run away from him? 
Why was it that the house lost its 
personality when Daphne Bradshore 
Werte here 

Peter turned to another woman to 
aid him in solving his problem. This 
solution explained the curious circum- 
stances about the house and of the 
woman whose personality was reflected 
in it. 


“The King’s General” by Daphne du 

Maurier. (Doubleday & Co.) $2.75 

A seventeenth century story center- 
ing around a beautiful young girl whose 
lover championed the king’s cause and, 
opposing Oliver Cromwell who led the 
army supporting Parliament, met with 
defeat and annihilation of the 
army at Nasely, England in 1645. 


The story is resplendent with the 
beauty of the English countryside and 
descriptive of life during the 17th cen- 
tury. It is a tale of a brave and prond 
girl whose indomitable courage and 
womanly intuition helped her solve 
problems caused by the wars and their 
invasions upon the homes of her loved 
ones. How she gave up the man she 
loved because fate had intervened the 
week of her marriage, making her a 
cripple for life, you will discover in this 
tale, aglow with romance, adventure 
and historical events—Helen Stewart. 


royal 


“Doughboy Chaplain” by Captain Ed- 
ward F. Rogers (Meador Publishing 
Company) $2.00. 


The experiences of a chaplain who 


has served through seven campaigns 
with an iniantry battalion of a hard 
fighting American infantry division 


are set forth in this book in a clever 
style. But the book is not merely a 
combat story. The author tells of the 
country and people seen in ten nations 
visited. Descriptions run from quaint 
English villages to great oriental cities 
of Africa; from foxholes, shells and 
death to quiet beautiful cathedrals far 
from the din of battle. The life of the 
soldier in the infantry lines is se 


forth in a clear fashion. The humor 
and sadness of war come out in the 
pages. The chaplain’s work is woven 


into the story. The multitude of let- 
ters written to the chaplain from home 
are dealt with in one chapter. Dough- 
boy Chaplain is neither all religious, 
all combat nor all travel description. 
It is a fine combination of all the ex- 
periences of a front line chaplain. 


The author served with the famous 
First Infantry Division. Members of 
his regiment hold eight of the slightly 
more than two hundred Congressional 
Medals awarded during the war. He 
has received the Silver Star Citation 
for gallantry in action and two Oak 
Leaf Clusters for the medal. He also 
has the Bronze Star Medal and Oak 
Leaf Cluster for service beyond the 
line of duty and the Purple Heart and 
Oak Leaf Cluster for wounds. His 
battalion wears the Presidential Unit 
Citation for combat on the Normandy 
beachhead and an Oak Leaf Cluster to 
the citation for excellent combat near 
Aachen, Germany. His seven medals 
are the largest number of personal ci- 
tations awarded to an Army chaplain 
in this war. 
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Race Prejudice 


Hostile attitudes not based on facts 
we call prejudices. The race problem in 
American society is not the result of 
facts about races but of prejudices held 
by people. To be prejudiced means to 
“pre-judge”’, in other words, to make 
up your mind before the facts are all 
in. Many of us have so completely pre- 
judged the race issue that the actual 
facts make little impression upon. us. 
In American society today the fact of 
prejudice is a more important element 
in race relations than the facts about 
race. 

But first let’s look at a few of the 
facts: 

To begin with scientists maintain 
that the whole idea of “race” has little 
to support it. (See, for example, the 
booklet The Races of Mankind by 
Benedict and Weltfish part of which 
appeared in the February Review.) 
They distinguish three main racial 
groups—Caucasian, Mongoloid, and 
Negroid—but the only differences they 
have been able to detect among these 
groups are in skin coloration. Even 
in this respect it is largely a matter of 
. more or less. There is no German race, 


or Japanese race, or Jewish race. The 
people we know, here in the United 
States especially, are all mixtures of 
many types. 

This means that people do not in- 
herit somie theoretical racial character. 
Our traits, habits, customs, ideals, and 
other qualities are not born in us as 
part of our physical heritage. All qual- 
ities of personality whether good or 
bad may be found in individuals of 
any racial group anywhere. 

To go a step further: If qualities of 
character and personality are not in- 
herited they are not inevitable. If some 
Negroes are dirty or shiftless this is 
not to be regarded as an unfortunate 
natural “racial” endowment. There is 
no basis in fact for generalizations 
about the intelligence or morality of 
other “races”. Therefore, when you are 
told that the criminal rate is high 
among Negroes, don’t blame it on the 
color of their skins. It may make us 
feel good to believe that we are born 
morally superior but there is no basis 
for such a self-righteous conclusion. 
These generalizations about the char- 
acteristics of other races are potent 


Christian love must be expressed early in life. 
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American folk-lore but they are myths. 
People are people. You cannot sci- 
entifically or rationally catalog person- 
ality types by races. The race label— 
“nigger”, Jew, Jap—is valueless as an 
character. People must be 
individuals. 


index of 
treated as 


The racial label may be valueless as 
an objective guide in human relations, 
but it continues to carry social dyna- 
mite. The labels may be objectively 
unreal, but they stand for and arouse 
attitudes which are terribly, cruelly 
real. A particular belief may be false, 
but as long as it is thought to be true 
it is as powerful an influence in human 
life and conduct as the truth. The 
world has never been flat, but that false 
notion nevertheless powerfully affected 
people’s actions for centuries. 


Race prejudice may not be based on 
facts, but it is a fact. It may not be ra- 
tional, but it is a real and powerful 
force in American life today. Race pre- 
judice keeps white people from calling 
Negroes “Mr.” and allowing them to 
vote. It requires that refined and edu- 
cated people with dark skins must 
grovel subserviently before any ignor- 
ant white man who chooses to insist 
on his “rights”. Prejudice irrationally 
drove a hundred thousand loyal Japan- 
ese Americans from their homes on the 
west coast into concentration camps 
in the states while other thousands of 
Japanese Americans were unmolested 
in Hawaii. Prejudice keeps quiet Israel 
Cohen from rooming at hundreds of 
“Christian” (??) summer homes where 
crude Mike Smith is welcomed. Pre- 
judice keeps thousands of educated, 
able Negroes performing routine tasks 
as postal clerks and Pullman porters 
when they might make a real contri- 
bution to society in more creative 
tasks. Prejudice compelled a brilliant 
Negro scholar a few years ago to do 
his reading in the washroom of a pub- 
lic library because the reading room 
was closed to him. Prejudice makes it 
almost impossible for a Negro to get 
Pullman accommodations on trains in 
some parts of the country. Prejudice 
.... but why go on? The long, bitter, 
humiliating list could be extended in- 
definitely. 


Prejudice expresses itself in two 
ways: in segregation and in discrimina- 
tion. Segregation is based on the prin- 
ciple that the two groups involved 
must be kept separate excedt for “nec- 
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essary’ contacts. Segregation has been 
applied most completely and effectively 
to the American Indian by maintaining 
him on reservations or preserves. To 
a greater or less degree the Oriental 
groups, the Mexicans, the Jews, and 
the Negroes have also been segregated 
in America. Each group is expected to 
live out its own life with its own 
“kind”. Actually the economic and so- 
cial pressures of modern life make 
segregation impossible or entirely im- 
practical at hundreds of points. 


In theory the separation of the minor- 
ity from the majority 1s supposed to 
be achieved without discrimination. In 
actual practice it has meant all kinds of 
injustice—in industry, in business, in 
housing, in transportation, in health <a- 
cilities, in the use of public places like 
stores, libraries, parks, theatres, in edu- 
cational opportunities, and even in tue 
church. Yes, a young man may be a de- 
vout, consecrated, practicing Christian 
but if his skin is a little darker than 


“white” he will not be welcomed in 
thousands of churches in America 
waiich claim to be the body of Christ. 

So year after year race prejudice goes 
on taking its heavy toll. The cost can 
be seen in the misery, poverty, disease, 
and crime of the “nigger a-leys,” ghet- 
tos, “China-towns” and migrant camps 
where we crowd our second-class citi- 
zens. Beyond this no one knows the 
hurts, the shame and fear and 
bitterness in the hearts o- those whom 
by our customs and taboos we con- 
stantly remind of their alleged infer- 
iority. 


Secret 


Prejudice not only hurts the victim; 
we who are prejudiced also pay a heavy 
yr.ce, we live narrower, more cramped 
and thwarted lives. We bear the pen- 
alty of never fully facing the facts. We 
ive with the liability of a blind spot 
through which we never can quite see. 
Ultimately, society as a whole suf- 
fers. Its corporate body is wracked 
with tensions and hatreds while its con- 
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structive energies are 
fruitless ways. 

The race problem in America is the 
result of prejudice, nothing else. There 


expended in 


are many economic and social influ- 
ences but there is one cause. This 
means that in the last analysis the 


race problem is a moral problem, cre- 
ated by the attitudes men take toward 
each other, the most 
study of the Negro was 
completed recently by a distinguished 
Swedish sociologist working under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Corporation. 
After spend:ng years as an outsider 
examining all aspects of the question 
Gunnar Myrdal concluded that Amer- 
ica’'s race problem is a moral problem, 
that it is the product of the conflict 
between our ideals, both Christian and 
democratic, and our practice. If this is 
true, then we Christians have a grave 
responsibility. There is a Christian 
answer to our American dilemma, 
Race prejudice is real. The 
to it lies with us as Christians. 


comprehensive 
“problem” 


answer 


nee Viti Liberty and Justice For All” 
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Do You 
Operate? 


ASKS 
Mildred Gartelmann 


Mention the word, “Locks” and im- 
mediately pictures of varying types 
flash before the mind’s eye. To the 
child it means the story of “Goldilocks 
and The Three Bears;” to the house- 
holder it brings a sense of security 
from unwelcome intruders; to the 
wrestler it flashes one idea, to the 
soldier another; but to the engineer 
it brings to mind the ingenuity of man 
in providing the mighty device which 
raises and lowers boats from one level 
of water to another. This intricate 
water lock was first invented about 
the fifteenth century, and has reached 
its greatest development thus far, in 
the building of the locks at the Pan- 
aja, (Cavagill, 


From the days of Columbus on 
down through the years, it was the 
dream of explorers to find or establish 
a comunicating link between the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans. This dream 
materialized in the opening on August 
15, 1914 of The Panama Canal with 
its great locks. 

Remotely controlled by an operator, 
the huge gates of the locks swing 
open or closed within the space of 
minutes. More safeguards and elabor- 
ate precautions have been used at 
these locks than at any other place in 
the world. Should any of the gates 
strike an obstruction, the machine is 
‘automatically stopped before any 
damage is caused. As it was found 
that most accidents in the operation of 
locks were caused by ships passing 
through them under their own power, 
no ship is allowed to pass through 
the Panama Locks under its own 
power. They are taken in tow by 
electric towing engines. As an added 
precaution, ahead of each gate, a huge 
chain is swung across the locks in 
such a way that any ship not stopping 
in time will ram its nose into the 
chain and be checked before it will 
do any damage. These chains are 
raised or lowered in about one minute. 
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To further protect the locks from 
possible injury, extra gates have been 
built at every exposed position. These 
gates are seventy feet from the oper- 
ating gates, and should a ship ap- 
proaching the locks break the big fen- 
der chain which is intended to stop 
it, the safety gates would next be 
rammed. Also at the head of each set 
of locks has been built an emergency 
dam with which the lock chambers 
may be closed with sheets of steel, 
should other precautions fail. 

In order to safeguard against any 
errors on the part of the operator, he 
has an unobstructed view of the whole 
series of locks with which he must 
deal. In addition to this, he has a 
small model of the locks before him, 
and every result of his manipulation 
of the levers and switches is repro- 
duced in the model. When he opens 
the mighty gates of the locks, he also 
cpens the gates of the little lock 
model; when he operates the valves 
in the water supply culvert, he also 
operates the valves of his little model. 
It is impossible for the operator to do 
the wrong thing, for his system of 
levers and buttons is an interlocking 
one. For instance he cannot operate 
the gates until the fender chains have 
been set in their proper position. 


Much of the steel, bolts, screws and 
other material used in the building of 
this Canal and its locks were produced 
in our Luther League Convention 
City—Pittsburgh. Like the locks 
raising and lowering ships, our Na- 
tional Conventions lift us to the 
heights of enthusiasm and renewed 
zeal for the cause of youth. They also 
bring us to the lowered depths of 
practical working knowledge which 
makes us realize that besides inspira- 
tion, we need the perspiration of hard 
work if we are to use our Luther 
League program to the best advan- 
tage. If man has found it necessary to 
take so many precautions for the 


safety of the great locks at Panama, 
how much more necessary is it for us 
to use every foresight in the develop- 


ment of the spiritual lives of our 
youth. The Luther League strives to 
use this foresight. The Intermediate 
and Senior programs provide the huge 
chains, not to stop ships, but to pre- 
vent crooked growth, and assuring a 


strong, straight leadership in the 
Young People’s department of the 
League. 


Just as the ships do not go through 
the locks under their own power, so 
also does the Luther League provide 
helpful programs which encourage our 
youth to depend not upon their own 
strength, but upon the Power and 
Strength of God, the Father. As the 
operator of the locks has been safe- 
guarded against all error and has his 
model before him, so does the Luther 
League by its program of Daily Bible 
Reading safeguard the youth of the 
church against the errors of the world. 
With the Bible before him as model, 
youth knows what he is doing. 


Luther League Headquarters, with 
its remote control, strives like the 
operator of the locks, to do all in its 
power to do its work for the youth 
entrusted to its care, To do its work 
efficiently and properly, expenses of 
operation for Headquarters, conven- 
tion expense subsidies and all other 
such items are budgeted. This budget 
is met to a large extent by free will 
offerings to the Sustaining Member- 
ship Fund. By your gift of $1 Con- 
tributing or $5 or more Loyalty, Gift 
or Memorial Membership in the Sus- 
taining Membership Fund, you help 
operate the locks which insures a safe 
passage for the youth of our church 
through the pitfalls of our chaotic 
world of today. Send your offering at 


once to 405 Muhlenberg Building, 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, 
7, Penna. 
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Q Weekly Bible 
 Choughts 


By MRS. TED H. CLARK 
PT. L. Chairman 


SS Sunday, July 7th 
Read Isaiah 55:10-12. 


The knowledge of God’s word is an essential in 
our lives, if we would seek that which brings real 
happiness. A PTL member is forming a habit that is 
ever increasing his knowledge of the true way of 
life. Won’t you enlist and win others to this move- 
ment? 

Sunday, July 14th 

Read John 14:23. 


How can we possibly keep Jesus’ words as He 
Says we must, if we know them not? A daily Bible 
reader is learning God’s Word and is consistently 
being better prepared to carry out this command of 
Jesus. Are you doing this? Are you a loyal PTL 
member? : : 

Sunday, July 21st. 

Read II Timothy 3:14-17. 


Paul urges Timothy to continue using the Bible 
he has learned as a child. This is a message for us 
too. We must ever increase in faith. Reading God’s 
Word daily will prove a great aid. We need to be- 
come zealous PTL members. 


Sunday, July 28th. 
Read John 8:31, 32. 


“Then said Jesus ....if ye continue in my 
word”. This we’are to do as true disciples of Christ. 
An enthusiastic PTL member is traveling the high- 
way pointed out by Jesus. Are YOU? 


Sunday, August 4th. 
Read Deuteronomy 31:9-13. 


Our generation is in grave danger, for we lack 
the knowledge of God’s Word. In the scripture just 
read, Moses urges the people to read God's Word 
regularly, so they may know it. Reading the Bible 
daily and winning others to do likewise will help 
overcome this danger. Become an enthusiastic PTL 
member. 

Sunday, August 11th. 

Read Nehemiah 8:18. 


Nehemiah, by reading the Word to the people, 
had helped open their eyes to their sin and neglect. 
As we read regularly this Book, our eyes too will be 
opened. Only then shall we be prepared to live as 
Christ commanded us. That is the reason your 
Luther League implores you to become an enthusi- 
astic PTL member. 


Sunday, August 18th. 
Read John 14:5, 6. 


Do you sincerely believe Jesus to be “the way, 
the truth, and the life’? If-yot answer “Yes,” then 
you must learn to know Him as your personal Friend 
and Saviour. Reading and studying this Book, cen- 
tered about His life and message, will increase your 
faith and better equip you to follow Him. Young 
people must be challenged to become enthusiastic 
PTL members. 


Sunday, August 25th. 

Read Revelation 21:5-7. 

We need to be “athirst of the fountain of the 
water of life,” God’s Word. He will give to us 
freely from the fountain, if only we will drink often. 
A loyal PTL member receives freely. Won't vou 
join the great roster of members and win others to 
do likewise? 
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We are anxiously looking forward to meeting many 
of our readers at Pittsburgh at the Golden Jubilee 
Convention. The registrations are coming in quite 
well. 


Because the committee anticipates a registration of 
more than one thousand persons it was decided to hold 
all business sessions in the Ball Room at the Hotel 
William Penn. Ample room is provided there. In ad- 
dition to this spacious convention Hall there are at- 
tractive and convenient rooms available for the forums 
on Friday and Monday. 


The pleasing part of the plan to use the Convention 
Hall in the hotel is that it is air conditioned and high 
above the city streets, away from their noises and 
confusion. 


The Special Committee on Program for Young Adults 
met in Headquarters offices Saturday, May 15: Results 
of this meeting will be announced at Pittsburgh. 


The Historical Booklet has consumed much of the time 
of the Secretaries in the past two months. This publi- 
cation promises to be very attractive. It is one bit of 
literature every Luther Leaguer wil] be proud to own. 
Convention delegates and visitors can purchase copies 
at Pittsburgh. Others may order their cony through 
Headquarters. Order blanks are furnished elsewhere 
in this issue. The supply is limited. Order at once. 


The Anniversary Fund has passed the $15,000 mark. 
We are encouraged especially by the excellent recent 
response on the part of the Synodical and State groups 
on the West Coast, Texas, Rocky Mountain, Canada, 
New York and New Jersey. Other groups are respond- 
ing in a very fine way also. 


The Special Objective for Lutheran Youth Work in 
Hungary is meeting with a fine response from every 
section of The Church. This fund now totals more 
than $2,500. We are hopeful that we will reach the 
$5,000 mark by the time we meet in Pittsburgh. 


An Intermediate Workers Handbook is now being 
written. We hope to publish this manual and distribute 
it in the early Fall. 


An attractive poster is being printed now for use on 
Youth Sunday—September 22, 1946. The theme of this 
program is “Youth Looks to Christ”. Copies will be 
mailed to all pastors in July. 


Synodical and State Conventions have gotten under 
way. Pastor Ducker represented The Luther League 
of America at Brunswick, Georgia when the Georgia- 
Alabama Synod convention met there in April. How- 
ard Logan gave our story to the enthusiastic group 
from Southern California when they met in Glendale 
early in May. President Schaediger will be the official 
visitor to the conventions of New York State League 
at Kingston and the Central Pennsylvania Synod meet- 
ing at Gettysburg before you greet him in Pittsburgh. 


We'll be seeing you in Pittsburgh. Until then—pray 
daily for this convention to bring glory to our Lord 
Jesus Christ and lasting inspiration to all who assemble 
there. 
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SAN FRANCISCO YOUTH 
LAUNCH LUTHERAN YOUTH 
PROJECT. 


On Sunday evening, March 3rd, the 
1946 project of the Luther League of 
America, “Christ or Chaos for Europe” 
was presented by the Luther League 
of St. Mark’s Church, San Francisco, 
California. 

This young people’s group, meeting 
twice weekly, with attendance every 
Sunday night ranging between forty 
and fifty, has been developed during 
the past year under the leadership of 
Sister Adele Dasenbrock. The pro- 
gram has been planned to appeal to 
Service men and women, as well as 
civilian young ‘people, with special em- 
phasis in recent months to meet the 
needs of the discharged Service man. 


Because of a chain of events affecting 
three leaders in the group the Service 
on March 3rd was conducted by Sister 
Adele. Vice-President Robert Torger- 
son, prepared to conduct the Service, 
found himself in a hospital resulting 
from an automobile accident that a!ter- 
noon. Torgerson, a discharged Air 
Corps officer from Minnesota, made 
his home in San Francisco when he 
came out of the Service, his family 
having moved there. President Earl 
Hively had been called to neighboring 
Camp Beale Separation Center that 
day, while Devotional Chairman 
Frank Spatcher boarded the train at 5 
o'clock in the afternoon, homeward 
bound for New Jersey, following dis- 
charge from the Navy. 


Edwin Holmberg, Sp.W.2/c, organ- 
ist at Shoemaker Naval Training Cen- 
ter, whose home is in Detroit, Mich., 
was pianist for the Service. Soloist 
was Mr. Warren Peterson, discharged 
Army officer. 
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The appropriate setting for the “In- 
terview with Niemol'er’” was provided 
by Miss Margaret Frazier, who worked 
in Berlin prior to the outbreak of the 
war and attended the American Lu- 
theran Church in that city regularly. 
She spoke of her visits to Pastor Nie- 
moller’s own Church and related her 
vivid personal impression of Dr. Nie- 
moller. 

The “Interview with Niemoller’ was 
then conducted by Rodela Gramberg, 
from Nebraska, with Alden Hovda, 
Lieutenant U.S.N., impersonating Pas- 
tor Niemoller. Lt. Hovda, recently re- 
turned from the Pacific, is from South 
Dakota and is a graduate of Augustana 
Lutheran College. 

This Service fittingly followed by a 
week the San Francisco Lutheran 


Georgia-Alabama Synodical Convention Group at Brunswick, April 26-2 


World Action Rally held at St. Mark’s 
with Dr. Ralph H. Long as speaker. 

The Luther League Service was cli- 
maxed with the appeal to each person 
present to let his offering of the even- 
ing be his answer to this challenge to 
the youth of America, “Christ or Chaos 
for Europe?” 

Following the Service, light refresh- 
ments were served, as is usual at meet- 
ings of this group, and the remainder 
of the evening was spent in happy 
fellowship. 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA SYNOD 
MEETS IN BRUNSWICK 


The nineteenth annual convention of 
the Georgia-Alabama Synodical Luther 
League was held in the St. James 
Lutheran Church at Brunswick, Geor- 
gia, on April 26, 27, and 28, 1946. 

The convention chaplain, Rev. Hugh 
E. Baumgartner, Jr., pastor of Holy 
Trinity Lutheran Church in Elberton, 
Georgia, spoke three devotional mes- 
Sages) Ol) jaVOuti ee Ui mas bia mpeaae 
“Vv ouths Way tO Successes, mmatla 
“Youth Material for Work.” 

Reports of the officers were given 
and programs and discussions were 
given by the Educational, Missionary, 
and Life Service Secretaries. Ed 
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Jones of Messiah Lutheran Church in 
Atlanta, and the Rev. Hugh E. Baum- 
gartner, Jr. discussed the 
Pittsburgh convention. 


coming 


Tie newly elected officers are: Miss 
Eleanor Upchurch, President; John 
Hedquist, Vice-President; Miss June 
Martin, Treasurer; Miss Helen Kessel, 
Recording Secretary; Miss Clara Lar- 


sen, Corresponding Secretary; Miss 
Cathrine Stelljes, Missionary Secre- 
tary; Miss Rounelle Heidt, Educa- 


tional Secretary; Miss Virginia Nuss, 
Life Service Secretary; and Miss Mar- 
cia Marth, Press Secretary. The In- 
termediate Secretary is to be appointed 
later. 


The Brunswick Leaguers took the 
convention group on a tour of Bruns- 
wick. It was an interesting ride as 
stories were told about the famous 
places the group saw. The same even- 
ing a banquet was given the delegates 
with the Rev. Wm. J. Ducker, editor 
of the Luther League Review, speak- 
ing. 

At the morning service on Sunday, 
the newly elected officers were in- 
stalled by the convention chaplain dur- 
ing a candle lighting service. The con- 
vention was closed with the Luther 
League Rally Hymn. 


ANNUAL BANQUET HELD IN 


CHARLESTON 
The Charleston District Luther 
League, comprising Advent, St. An- 
Grew s), St. Barnabas, St. Johannes’, 


St. John’s, St. Matthew’s, St. Paul’s 
and Redeemer, held its annual banquet 
on Tuesday night, February 19th, at 
7:30 P. M. in the Parish House of St. 
Andrew’s Lutheran Church. This was 
the first banquet held since 1941 at 
which time this sort of activity was 
suspended due to wartime restrictions. 


Preparation for 150 persons was 
made, and there was not a single va- 
cant chair. Dr. Paul M. Kinports, pas- 
tor of St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church, 
was toastmaster. Rev. R. D. Wood, 
pastor of St. Andrew’s Lutheran 
Church, asked the blessing. As adver- 
tised in advance, the evening was to 
be one of fe'lowship, so there was no 
speaker. Dr. Kinports entertained the 
Leaguers with some of his inimitable 
wit, and Miss Arline Taylor led every- 
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one in group singing. Two “mothers’ 
from each League assisted in serving a 
turkey banquet, prepared ‘y the la- 
dies of the Advent Lutheran Church. 


The Luther League of St. Andrew’s 
Church was in charge of the enter- 
tainment for the evening. They pre- 
sented the same radio broadcast, over 
Radio Station NUTZ, which they gave 
for their own banquet in November. 
Guests for the evening, that is, very 
good facsimilies thereof, were Harry 
James and his trum-et, Betty Hutton, 
Licia Albenese and Jan Peerce, who 
presented the first act of La Boheme; 
Frank Sinatra, Kate Smith, Judy Gar- 
land, and the Andrews Sisters 
Bing Crosby. 


and 


Officers elected for the coming year 
for the Charleston District Luther 
League were: Eulalie Adams, Presi- 
dent; Maude Weher, Vice-President; 
Fred Hoffmeister, Recording Secretary; 
Mary Begemann, Corresponding Sec- 
fetary; Bobby Zobel) Mreasurers and 
Rey. Raymond D. Wood, Adult Ad- 
visor. It was recommended by the 
nominating committee that a “program 
chairman be appointed by the new Pres- 
ident, the duty o° which shall be the 
planning for the promotion of a fall 
rally.’ Miss Adams appointed Fred 
Puckhaber as chairman of the program 
committee, with Barbara Willis and 
Jeanette Reed as committee members. 


The committee in charge of arrange- 
ments for the evening was: Jeanette 
Coyner, chairman, and Mrs. Sophie 
Breihahn, Mary Staymie, Eulalie Ad- 
ams, Frances Heinsohn, Mary Bege- 
mann, and Randolph Davis as com- 
mittee members, with 
W. Epting as adult advisor. 


Rev. Heyward 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
HOLDS QUARTERLY 
CONVENTION 


Approximately 159 young people 
trom the U.L.C.A. churches in South- 
ern California gathered at St. Luke’s 
Lutheran Church, Huntington Park, 
for the regular quarterly District Lu- 
ther League convention. The opening 
devotional was conducted by the pas- 
tom loch Reve Charles) Smith. = dine 
speaker was the Rev. Paul Lewis, U. 
L. C. A. missionary to our African field 
in Liberia. Rev. Lewis spoke of our 
work there and told of the p‘ans to 
construct a Boys’ School with the funds 
raised through the Luther League of 
America objective in 1939-41. 

The business meeting was conducted 
by Mrs. Margery Vicenti, district presi- 
dent, from Long Beach. The Glendale 
and Pasadena Leagues offered invita- 
tions to the District to hold the annual 
convention in their churches in May. 
Plans for a Summer School in July and 
a meeting with the Northern California 


(Continued on Page 32) 


HOLLIS, L. I. LEAGUERS 
COLLECT AND PACK CLOTHING 
FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 

The Senior Luther League of Holy 
Trinity Church seollis) la New 
York, undertook to collect used cloth- 
ing among the members of the congre- 
gation for sending to the distressed 
Lutherans of Europe. When they had 
completed their project the Leaguers 
had collected and packed 891 articles 
of clothing, totalling 1300 pounds. 
These they packed in nineteen large 
cardboard boxes and dispatched to 
Lutheran World Relief, Inc., Easton, 
Pennsylvania. 


Geoup of Hollis Leagues sitting on boxes of clothing collected for Europe’s needy 
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EDITH RICHARDSON 


By RUTH MARTSOLF 
Chairman, Education Committee 
Luther League of America 


Aellal 


We were hoping that you would 
drop in today! You see, there are 
some people here in the Swap Shop 
that we want you to meet. Starting 
with the gal from Virginia. 

She is Edith Richardson and she 
hails from Salem, Virginia, although 
at the moment she is living in Marion 
at Marion College. (That is the only 
Junior College in the U. L. ©. A., did 
you know that?) That “alive” look 
comes from enjoyment of her work— 
and living with college girls!! And per- 
haps from her numerous hobbies— 
reading, weaving (the newest and most 
interesting at the moment), camping, 
hiking, picnics and steak frys, helping 
with church bulletins, etc., at Marion 
Lutheran Church, and traveling. The 
latter is an all time pet; she always 
underlines it! On the other hand she 
dislikes gripers, and she definitely does 
not like, cannot eat, simply cannot 
abide cake and coffee!! (Those are her 
very words!) Edith is in the Swap 
Shop today, however, because of her 
Luther League work. Back in Salem 
she was active in her local League, in 
Girl Scouts, and in other clubs for 
girls, but the men must have appreci- 
ated her, too, because she served in 
several capacities on the Executive 
Committee of the Virginia Synodical 
Luther League—including three years 
as President. 


Before our thumbnail sketch of Edith 
becomes a full length biography, let 
me introduce you to the gentleman be- 
side her. He is Earl Bricker from York, 
Pennsylvania. His occupational interest 
is manufacturing, with industrial super- 
vision as a specialty, but he has time 
for golf and bowling, too. (He confides 
that his golf is average and his bowl- 
ing, very poor!) What’s more, he is a 
member of the Junior Deacons in his 
church, and serves on the Executive 
Committee of York District Luther 
League. He became a Luther Leaguer 
at the ave of twelve and grew up to be 
the President of both his local and his 
synodical league. Now let me see, what 
else should we tell you? Oh yes, Earl: 
was graduated from York High School, 
class of ’26, and he is married and has 
three children. 


P. S. He does not care much for idle 
gossip (or the people who indulge in 
that pasttime!) and he detests brag- 
garts. 


By the way, you are just in time to 
have a snack with us. Clara Schleicher, 
who works with a cateress in her spare 
time, is back there in our kitchenette 
concocting a potion known as spiced 
ice tea and working miracles with some 
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64 Please reserve ........ .-.... Copy (copies) of the Luther 
League of America’s GOLDEN JUBILEE Book in my name at 
Pages the price of $1.75 per copy. It is my understanding that 
the book will be available in time for the Jubilee Convention 
at Pittsburgh and that I shall be invoiced for same by the 


100 Headquarters Office. 


Illustrations 
NSO ThrapiN a rn et eeeuee certs ata Ne nee eet en Oe a 
Limited 
Edition Sie ee eee ey Dost Onicesee TR sa aes 
LurieR LEAGUE QUGLEIC. <E Niee ere laea > aRe 
ae wal|| NOW! CLIP AND MAIL NOW 


A Complete Illustrated Story of the Luther league of America 


Youth Looks ta Christ 


PLAN NOW TO OBSERVE 


Youth Suuday September 22 1946 


@ Special Program Material Available August Ist 
@ Order From Headquarters NOW 


CONVENTION TALENT QUEST 


LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


I will be a registrant at the GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION and would like to offer 
my talents for possible use on the convention program. 
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TRINITY CHURCH 
(Old Trinity) 


W. Stockton Avenue 
and Arch Street 
(North Side) 


Rev. G. E. 
Swoyer, D.D. 
Pastor 


th 


CALVARY CHURCH 


Center Street 
and South Ave. 
Wilkinsburg 


Rev. A. W. 
Steinfurth, D.D. 
Pastor 


Syria Mosque 
where the 


Sunday Ei vening 
Iubilee Sessios 


and the 


Historical 
Pageant 


will be held 


Wt 


EMANUEL 
CHURCH 


Lincoln Avenue and 
North Sprague Street 
Bellevue 


Rev. G. L. 
Himmelman, D.D. 
Pastor 


CHURCH 
OF THE 
REDEEMER 


en , 1600 Brownsville Road 
0 PY a es ee I abst Carrick 


pm Mnital 
5 lice 


Rev. M. H. Messner 
Pastor 


MT. ZION CHURCH 


Perrysville Ave. and 
Waldorf Street 
(North Side) 


Rev. J. B. 
Kniseley, D.D. 
Pastor 


Rev, G. Elson Ruff, Litt.D. 
Editor of ‘The Lutheran” 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Mr. Clarence C. Stoughton, LL.D. 
Stewardship Secretary 
The United Lutheran Church 
in America 
New York, N. Y. 


Mi= James) €. Kanard, Litt.D*, LL.D: 
President of 
Newberry College, 
Newberry, S. C. 
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Goldeu Gubdlee Conve 
“Speak Unto The Children of Isra: 


JULY II, 12, 13, 14 and Ig 


THURSDAY—JULY 11 
First English Lutheran Church 
8:00 P. M. 


Address ‘‘“Forward—With and For Christ” 


9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
11:00 
11:45 
aS 
3:30 
7:30 


8:30 
8:45 
9:00 


12:00 
1:30 


> D> > 
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Dr. G. Elson Ruff, Philadelphia 
OFS 0 El NE: 


Pittsburgh Room—Hotel William Penn 


Sit epee 


.. M. 


M. 


» ME 


. M. 


Reception 


FRIDAY—JULY 12 
Hotel William Penn 
Singspiration - Rey. Clarence Lund, directing 
Opening of Convention 
Business Session 
Quiet Moments—The Chaplain 
Intermediate Luncheon 
Business Session 
Luther League Work Shop 


Youth Speaks for Christ and Country 
Speakers include: Dr. Milton J. Bieber, 
Dr. L. Ralph Tabor, Sister Mildred 
Winter and Luther Leaguers 


Talent Quest 


SATURDAY, JULY 13 
Hotel William Penn 

Singspiration 
Devotions 
Business Session 
Election of Officers 
Selection of New Missionary Project 
Quiet Moments - - Chaplain Koons 


to 5:30 P. M.—Entertainment by the Pittsburgh 
Committee. Tours will be conducted to various 
interest points in the city. 


Rey. Lewis Koon 
Pastor Emmanuel 
Lutheran Church 
New Market, Va. 


SATURDA 


7:00 P. M. Fellowski 
(Dress 

Toastma} 

Address 
Dr. ga 

Rev. - 
Presenta} 

in the 
eee 
SPECIAL TRAIN FH 
FOR | 


Special coaches willl 
the Pennsylvania Railro« 
ing -of July 11) Dhisie 
on the opening day of f 


All those interested | 
below please write imme 
stating where you expe 
others who are planning 
addresses to your letter; 


Following is the Sex 
New York City—Pre 
Newark 
Trenton 
North 

Paoli 

Lancaster 
Harrisburg 
Lewistown (Flag Sé 
Altoona 
Johnstown’ ~..-28 > 
Pittsburgh Arrival | 


(Schedul | 


ae | 


Philadelphia 1 


Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz, D.D. 
Pastor of Lutheran Church 


of the Holy Trinity 
New York, N. Y. 


1 YOUTH 


t, Pittsburgh, Peuua. 


t They Go Forward’’—Exodus 14:15 
16, (Eastern Daylight Time 


13—Continued SUNDAY, JULY 14 


4:30 P. M. Lutheran Mass Rally—West Field, Munhall 
(—formal or informal) Speakers: 


Missionary Charles Reinbrecht, China 
Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, New York City 


Address: ‘‘Mission of Transmission” 


8:00 P. M. Historical Pageant of The Luther League of 
America—Syria Mosque 


Alvin H. Schaediger 


nard, Newberry, S. C. 
Talbracht, Springfield, O. 


rmer and present leaders 


Mrs. Pearl Setzer Deal, Lenoir Rhyne 
College, Director 


YORK TO PITTSBURGH 
ON-GOERS 


the Metropolitan Express on Hotel William Penn 
ew York-City on the morn- 


in Pittsburgh late afternoon 9:00 A. M.  Singspiration 

= OS TAS May Devotions 

; train from the points listed - : ; 
Roney eta I ye aR 

e Luther League of America 9:39 A. M. Business Session 

the train: - If you know of 11:00 A. M. Quiet Moments = Chaplain Koons 


_ train, add their names and |; 


MONDAY, JULY 15 


1:15 P. M. Business Session 


ata M. EDT 2:30 P. M. Forums on Life Problems 

hs: 9:17 A. M. Leaders: Dr. Oscar W. Carlson, Rev. 
Pe: 10:05 A. M. Charles P. Cressman, Rev. Donald F. 
ae: 10:35.A. M. Houser, Sister Mildred Winter, Mrs. 
Ee 11:05 A. M. Charles Reinbrecht 

oe 11:48 A. M. bs =e s 

a 12:28 P. M. EDT 8:00-P. M. Closing Service 


Address: “Losing the Limitations of Life” 


les. 3 duce 3:01 P. M. EDT Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, New York 
| 4:04 P. M Secretary of Stewardship of 
(a ; : The United Lutheran Church in America 


Candlelight Installation Service 


aylight Time) 


Adjournment 
Rev. Ciarence B. Lund Rey. Charles Reinbrecht 
Editor of Sursum Corda Missionary 
Pastor of Ascension Lutheran Church On Furlough 


St. Paul, Minn. China 


Rev. Milton J. Bieber, D.D. 
Pastor of St. Stephen 
Lutheran Church 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Rev. Oscar W. Carlson, D.D. 
Pastor of The Church 
of The Ascension 
Baltimore, Md. 


Sister Mildred Winter 
Field Secretary for 
Board of Deaconess Work 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Yuly- August Frolie—MEXICAN FIESTA 


1. Decorations 

The Mexican theme is very usable 
for a social because of the many ways 
in which it can be developed. Gay 
colored baskets, gourds, rugs, blankets, 
bandanas, etc., can be used for decora- 
tion. The more informal the scene the 
more at ease your guests will be. 


II. Games 

At a social it is important to plan 
the games so that every minute will be 
absorbed with something interesting to 
do. To heighten interest in the games 
divide the group into four teams, and 
make the games competitive ones. 
Place a blackboard in the front of your 
social room for a scoreboard. . . . the 
winner of each game receives so many 
points, and at the conclusion of the 
games the team with the largest total 
score is the victor. 

As the Leaguers arrive for the social 
give each one a paper cut-out to des- 
ignate which team they belong to. The 
four groups are: Mexican men, som- 
breros, burros, and cacti plants. Cut 
these out of bright colored paper, and 
pin them on the guests. Impress the 
fact upon those on the teams that they 
are to remain on the team they are as- 
signed to. Make sure that there is an 
even number of persons on each team. 
If the size of the group warrants it, 
have six or eight teams competing. 


A. Mixer 


As soon as the majority of the 
Leaguers and guests have arrived, an- 
nounce that there are five persons in 
the room who have prizes which they 
will give to the seventh person who 
talks with them. This game is a good 
mixer, and gets the party off to a good 
start, but it should not be permitted to 
drag out too long. The prizes for this 
game should be something in keeping 
with the Mexican theme. 


B. Relay Races 


For these games line up the compet- 
itive teams, and have your scoreboard 
ready with a list of the games to be 
played on it. 


Line up the four groups behind a 
starting line. Have each group divided 
into couples, and give each boy two 
pieces of newspapers. This is the plan 
of the race. The boy gets in front of 
the girl. He places one sheet on the 
floor in front of his partner and she 
steps on it. Then he places the other 
sheet in front of the first sheet for her 
to step on. As she steps on the second 
sheet, he moves the first sheet for- 
ward. In this manner they proceed 
down the floor to the goal line and 
back to the start. The group whose 
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couples (one at a time) get to the goal 
line and back first is awarded ten 
points. 

Line up the greups behind the start- 
ing line again. Place a blown up bal- 
loon in front of the first person and 
give him a whiskbroom. The balloon 
is to be swept to the goal line and back 
by each person, and the group finish- 
ing first receives ten points. This is 
important: a broken balloon disquali- 
hes the entire team. 


Line up the teams again. About ten 
feet in front of each group place a 
chair upon which there is an empty tin 
plate. On another chair directly in 
front of the group place. another tin 
plate, but have this plate filled with 
puffed wheat. Give each person a soda 
straw. Uhe object of the race is to 
carry as many kernels of puffed wheat 
on the end of the straw as possible to 
the tin plate ten feet away. Each per- 
son gets one turn. The team having 
carried the most kernels: from one 
plate to the other receives ten points. 


Make a list of words which have 
something to do with Mexico. Type 
out the scrambled words on sheets of 
paper and pass out to the teams. The 
team which first unscrambles_ the 
words correctly receives ten points. 
The following list may be used, and 
you can add more words if you care 
to: 


ianached—hacienda 
ubopel—pueblo 
tomarad—matador 
asoterin—senorita 


robhem—hombre 
roubr—burro 
meatal—tamale 
hicil—chili 

This is another spelling game which 
affords a lot of fun. Give each group 
about two complete sets of the alpha- 
bet ... each letter printed on a card 
about five by seven inches in size. 
Divide the letters evenly among the 
members of each team. The first team 
to spell a word correctly after it has 
been announced by the leader receives 
one point. Those who spell out the 
word must hold their letters up in 
front of them and stand side by side. 
Watch the reactions of the teams to 
this game and when they show signs 
of tiring continue on to the next game. 
Words may be taken from the follow- 
ing list: 

Guitar, gorge, hygiene, guile, haw- 
ser, gauge, opaque, crepe, cache, reek, 
ballet, siege, chasm, vague, aerial, 
paradigm, supersede, plaid, leech, ana- 
lyze, gibe, guise, align, heresy. 

In this game sixteen displays are 
placed about the room; and the group 
has to match these displays with a list 
furnished them. The members of the 


teams can get together on this game 


...the team with the best aggregate 
score receives ten points. Following 


is the list... first mentioned is the title 
to be put on the sheets of paper 
handed out and the next mentioned are 
the articles to be used in the matching: 


last month’s calendar 


a. Departed Day ... : 
Berumda onion 


b. Scene in Bermuda... 


c. We Part to Meet Again Scissors 
d. Home of Burns . . . flat iron 
e. Cause of the American Revolution 
tacks, om a letter = 2 
f Bound to Rise»... yeast . : 
g. Little Peacemakers . paring knife 
h. Things That End in Smoke . . . cigar 
i. Deer in Winter ... an egg 
j. Scene in a Baseball Game water 
pitcher 
k. A Colored Waiter . . . black tray 
1. Common Sense . . pennies 
m. An Absorbing Subject . ... a blotter 
n. The Black Friars . . . black frying pan 


o. Commentator .. . a potato 

Label the objects with letters, and 
have the contestants match them with 
the lists handed them. For example: 
if yeast were labeled “K” the letter 
“kK” would be placed after the “f.” 

This is a good peppy game to finish 
up the evening’s game play. There is 
no score for this game as the purpose 
of it is to serve as a prelude to the 
refreshments. Beforehand prepare slips 
with names on them, such as Mr. An- 
derson and Mrs. Anderson, etc. Use 
as many common Scandinavian names 
as possible. If you run out of sur- 
names, use Mr. Ole Anderson, Pete 
Peterson, etc. Give the girls the slips 
with the “Mrs.” names on them, and 
the boys those with the “Mr.” on 
them. Then have the boys and girls lo- 
cate their partners. Each partner is as- 
signed to a house. A house is made up 
of two chairs these houses are 
placed all over the room. In the center 
of the room is the “Poor House,” also 
made up of two chairs. One family is 
put in the “Poor House.’’ The game 
is played something like “Fruit Bas- 
ket” in that the couple in the “Poor 
House” calls out two or three names, 
and every couple with the last names 
called must change places, and the 
couple in the “Poor House’ tries to 
get a house. The couple left out has 
to go to the “Poor House.” 

At this time total the scores of the 
teams and award prizes to the mem- 
bers of the winning team. The prizes 
may be penny all-day suckers. 

III. Refreshments 

If possible set tables, and have place 
cards for the couples who played in 
“Poor House,” ... Mr. and Mrs. An- 
derson, etc. Chili con carne and soda 
crackers will be appropriate for eats, 
followed by apple pie (a la mode, if 
possible) and coffee. 

IV. Devotions 


Have the leader of devotions give a 
short scriptural talk based on Mat- 
thew 28:20. This part of the program 


can be held while the group is at the 
tables. 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Young People s Topics For July and 


A\ugust 


PLEASE NOTE! Luther League workers who are now renewing their activity after a period of inactivity will 


need an explanation of where the topics study materials are now t 
those 18 years old and over, both the basic and the suppl 
quarterly, is now printed in this place. 


School group. 


o be found. All of the material for Young People, 
E ; ementary material, which was formerly published in the old 
t The New Senior Quarterly carries the material prepared for the Senior High 
The Intermediate Quarterly Helps carries all the material for Intermediates. 


TOPIC STUDY FOR JULY7 » >» 


III after Trinity 


A PSALM TO KNOW BETTER—PSALM 63 
Psalm 63 


By Prof. C. Umhau Wolf, 


As you plan this program it will be well to 
read the two preceding Psalms for the faith 
which inspires them reaches its climax in the 
Sixty-third Psalm. 


For additional materials for your pre- 
sentation use a commentary on The Psalms. 
Your pastor will have such a book. If you are 
near a library you will find a number of books 
with suggestions which will be helpful in your 


Preparation and presentation. Much interest 
will be provided for your group through 
thorough preparation. 

Have a number of your group study by 


comparison the Forty-second Psalm and the 
Forty-third Psalm. Have them compare the 
thoughts there with these in the Psalm under 
specific consideration. 


One author suggests that the writing of the 
Sixty-third Psalm was for a political event. 
ust how authentic this suggestion may be is 
ard to prove. The idea may suggest some- 
thing to you which will make a great deal 
of difference in the outcome of your meeting. 


® Program 
Hymn: “tf Love Thy Zion, Lord’’ 
(€SB-199); PSH 1/31) 


Vespers (p. 40, CSB; p. 13, PSH) 
Responsive Reading, Psalm 63 

CCS Bip Ziseme Ss Elepacs))) 
Offering 
Prayer 
Hyinn, ‘“‘Come, My Soul, Thy Suit Prepare” 
Presentation of Topic 
Vespers (pp. 44-46, CSB; pp. 14, 15, PSH) 


Closing Hymn, ‘Praise To the Lord, the Al- 
mighty’? (CSB 286; PSH 248) 


© The Topic 
Introduction 

In the Book of Psalms we can find 
meditations for every mood and occa- 
sion of life. Again and again the Chris- 
tian comes back to the Psalms for new 
spiritual treasures. Perhaps it would 
be well to look up an index to the 
Psalms, such as in a Topical Bible or 
in the Common Service Book. Then 
illustrate to the group the many types 
of Psalms. 


The average Luther Leaguer is ac- 
quainted with a few Psalms such as the 
Twenty-third and Fifty-first. Others 
who have read their Bibles more regu- 
larly know the First, Nineteenth, Nine- 
tieth, and One Hundredth. But the re- 
mainder of the 150-odd Psalms are un- 
known territory to even the best of us. 
Here is one venturesome step into the 
unknown—Psalm 63. 
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Ph.D., Chicago 


Lutheran Seminary 


In the Wilderness 


God frequently appeared to Israelites 
in desert places. Moses had his training 
in the wilderness. David fled into the 
hills to escape Saul, and there had 
many profound spiritual experiences. 
Hundreds who were carried into exile, 
far from the temple, looked back to 
Jerusalem and Mount Zion with rev- 
erent memories. Today many persons, 
Jewish and Christian, have been scat- 
tered far from their home sanctuaries. 
Others have discovered a spiritual wil- 
derness in their own environs. Discuss 
the barrenness of life without worship. 


In exile in the wilderness the Psalm- 
ist knows God is with him. The theme 
“Thou hast been with me”, is in evi- 
dence throughout the history of Israel, 
In the Army and Navy many went to 
church yet longed for home. They, 
with the Psalmist, put confidence in 
“the shadow of Thy wings”. 


Yet My God 


It is not enough to believe in Provi- 
dence. It is not sufficient to know God 
as the God of the nation in exile. Belief 
must be personal—‘I believe’. The 
Psalmist had to know God as “my 
God”. Such personal faith is basic to 
the Psalms. The Ten Commandments 
are meaningless except as the indivi- 
dual has heard the voice of God saying, 
“T am the Lord thy God.” The Hebrew 
does not have the simple verb “to be”. 
Dramatically effective is the confession 
“Thou—my God!” Refer to verse 7, 
“my help,’ and Christ’s words on the 
cross, “My God, My God, why?” 

In exile the Psalmist puts his all into 
God’s hands. Even though far from the 
ceremonies of his church and home, 
yet he eagerly worships the Lord. He 
follows hard after God. Literally the 
word could be translated “is stuck 
upon” God. (verse 8) 


The Joy of Worship 
Worship is not a matter of time or 
place. We can worship anywhere and 
anytime. Discuss when we usually wor- 


ship. We who know a personal Savior 
and a loving Father naturally rejoice 
to speak with Him. Worship is a priv- 
ilege, a pleasure, not a humdrum bur- 
densome obligation. The Christian 
should love to go to church. “I was 
glad when they said unto me, ‘let us go 
into the house of the Lord’”. Discuss 
why some of us: dislike the worship 
services, 


The Psalmist cries out “early will I 
seek”. In the early hours of dawn with 
joyful eagerness the Psalmist seeks the 
Lord. Communion with God, like 
manna, must be gotten early in our 
spiritual life lest it perish. Are we com- 
ing too late? In the night watches, pur- 
posely plural to indicate not a brief 
bedtime prayer but a vigil, the Psalmist 
meditates. The whole life of a Chris- 
tian, weekdays as well as Sundays, 
should be worship. “Pray without ceas- 
ing”. Spend the night and day in godly 
service and not in riotous living. 


More than Life 


“T am come that ye might have life 
and that ye might have it more abun- 
dantly.” To know God’s love and grace 
is to have life. God’s grace is better 
than the world’s wealth or wisdom. 
Life with God is better even than the 
happiest of physical life. Especially is 
this recognized as true in times of risk 
and peril. The Psalmist’s natural life 
was in imminent danger of being blot- 
ted out by the enemy (Psalm 17:4). 
What fox-hole religion there is was the 
normal seeking for life in the midst of 
death. Stripped of excess earthly bag- 
gage, the highest good in the world is 
God’s grace. Remember Luther: 

“Take they then our life, 

Goods, fame, child and wife; 
When they their worst have done, 
They yet have nothing won: 
The Kingdom ours remaineth.” 

The grace of God, which is more 
than life itself, is the reason for the 
Psalmist’s longings in verse one. But 
its experience is the cause for his fer- 
vent praises in verse two. 


Conclusions 
Do we Americans treasure the free- 
dom of worship which we have? Have 
we acknowledged adequately the hand 
of Divine Providence in our national 
victory? Do we know from experience 
the supremacy of grace in our life? 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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TOPIC STUDY FOR JULY 14 » » 


IV after Trinity 
ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT WOMEN—JANE ADDAMS 
Luke 8:1-3 
By Rev. Wm. J. Boldt, Joliet, Tilinois 


® Preparation 


The greatness of Jane Addams cannot be dis- 
sociated from her welfare work, The topic 
might be presented from the view point of the 
social worker and community needs. Statistics 
as to local delinquency, welfare and _ health 
problems may be secured from the school nurse, 
police officials, truant officer or welfare worker, 
How do the delinquency and welfare needs of 
your community compare with those of the 
state and nation? What work is being done for 
the under-privileged in your Community? Are 
the spiritual needs of those confined in near- 
by hospitals or sanitariums being adequately 
met? 


Clara Barton, Helen Keller, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Julia Ward Howe, Carrie Chapman Catt 
have been listed as other outstanding women. 
What contributions have they made to our 
twentieth century? Who would you include in 
a list of present day great women of America? 
Of other nations? These questions may prove 
help‘ul in spreading out into other fields as you 
develop the topic. Great women are not only 
those who have received national acclaim. 
There are great women in your community and 
in your church who are doing noted work for 
Christ and His Church. What is the basis of 
“true greatness’? 


® Program 

Hymn: “Lord Speak To Me” (279 PSH) 
Psalm 1 

Hymn: ‘‘May We Thy Precepts’? (281 PSH) 
Scripture: Luke 8:1-3 

The topic and discussion 

Prayer 48 (in unison) (Page 31 PSH) 
Offering 

Hymn: ‘O Christians! Leagued” (294 PSH) 


@ The Topic 
Early Years 


“When I grow up I shall have a 
large house but it will not be built 
among the other large houses, but right 
in the midst of horrid little houses.” 
Those words of a little seven year old 
girl were to become true in less than 
twenty-five years. Jane Addams was 
born in a comfortable home at Cedar- 
ville, Illinois, at the time of the civil 
war. Her parents had migrated to IIli- 
nois from Pennsylvania in 1844. Her 
father, noted for his industry, his en- 
durance and his integrity, owned and 
operated a flour mill and a lumber mill. 
When Jane was but two years old her 
mother died and a few years later her 
father remarried. 


Jane was a sensitive child. She was 
small and frail, and carried her head to 
one side, due to a slight curvature of 
the spine. Whenever strangers were 
present at Sunday School, Jane would 
try to walk out with her uncle rather 
than her father so that her father 
would not be disgraced by people’s 
knowing that such a fine man had a 
daughter with a crooked spine. 


At seventeen Jane entered Rockford 
Seminary for Women. Here she made 
the friendship of Ellen Gates Starr that 
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was to be life-long. Already her con- 
ception of life that was to be a driving 
force in all her endeavors was taking 
form, She wrote in the Rockford Sem- 
inary Magazine, of which she was edi- 
tor-in-chief, “To do what you are 
afraid to do is to guide your life by 
fear. How much better not to be afraid 
to do what you believe in doing! Keep 
one main idea, and you will never be 
lost. For the end of man is an action 
and not a thought, were that of the 
noblest”. She graduated from Rock- 
ford Seminary with honors, being pres- 
ident of her class and Valedictorian. 


Following graduation, Jane had de- 
cided to study medicine and began the 
course in Women’s Medical College of 
Philadelphia. But after two years of 
study a recurrence of the spinal diffi- 
culty forced her to change her plans. 
After an operation and months in bed, 
she travelled to Europe to rest and re- 
cuperate. She later confessed, “Before 
I returned to America I discovered 
that there were other genuine reasons 
for living among the poor than that of 
practicing medicine upon them, and my 
brief foray into the profession was 
never resumed”. And that was a mo- 
mentous decision. 


Hull House is Born 


Out of college for six years, she felt 
that she had done nothing of impor- 
tance for herself or for the world. She 
had travelled, studied, written. But that 
desire of living among the poor, which 
she had expressed at the age of seven, 
continued to urge her on. It was in 
Madrid that she finally concluded to 
do something about it. She told Ellen 
Starr, who had accompanied her to 
Spain, about her childhood plan to have 
“a big house right in the middle of 
horrid little houses”, She concluded, 
“I have spent too much time in vague 
preparation for I knew not what—at 
last I see a way to begin to live in a 
really real world, and to learn to do by 
doing”. 

Her decision was also fostered by a 
former visit in London. She had been 
one of a small party of tourists who 
were taken to the East End by a city 
missionary to see the Saturday night 
sale of decaying vegetables and fruit, 
which the Sunday laws of London 
would not permit sold until Monday. 
She beheld “myriads of hands, empty, 
pathetic, nerveless and workworn, 
showing white in the uncertain light of 


the street, and clutching forward for 
food which was already unfit to eat”. 
She began to visit not only galleries 
but the slums of cities, not only cathe- 
drals but salt-mines, to see how the 
“other half’ of humanity lived. 


Jane and Ellen Starr immediately be- 
gan laying their plans. Upon their re- 
turn to Chicago they started hunting 
a location for their project. They found 
an old house on Halsted Street—just 
what they wanted. Charles J. Hull, an 
early citizen of Chicago, had built it 
for a suburban home in 1856, when 
Chicago’s population was but 85,000. 
The house had withstood the Great 
Fire in 1871. It was located on the 
very edge of the neighborhood where 
the fire started—just a short distance 
from the stable of Mrs. O’Leary’s cow 
—which, legend says, kicked over a 
lantern and destroyed a city. The lower 
part of the house was being used for 
offices and store-rooms in connection 
with a near-by factory. However, they 
were able to secure the second floor 
and what had been the large drawing 
room on the first floor. At his death, 
Hull had left the house to Miss Helen 
Carver, his cousin and secretary. Later 
Miss Carver became interested in Jane 
Addams’ Project and turned over to 
her the house and the valuable land 
it stood upon, together with other lots 
in the block. 


It was a constant struggle to always 
make ends meet. But in spite of all 
difficulties, depressions and wars, Hull- 
House never had a deficit. The locality 
had been called one of the “plague 
spots of America’, a “slum eating its 
way into the rest of the careless city”. 
There was but one bathtub in the lo- 
cality. There were no parks or play- 
ground, Children of the immigrants la- 
bored for four cents an hour doing 
piece work in the garment factories. 
Workers of thirty-six nations lived 
huddled together. 


Success—Fame 

Within ten years Hull-House grew 
from a part of one building to thirteen 
substantial buildings through the in- 
cessant work of Jane Addams, her co- 
workers and generous friends who 
were interested in relieving such slum 
conditions. There were the Butler Gal- 
lery, the Jane Club (residence for wo- 
men), the Neighborhood Kitchen, a 
Boys’ Club and Gymnasium, an as- 
sembly hall, a little theater, a big Cof- 
fee-House. Little children came to the 
kindergarten in the morning to be 
cared for while their mothers toiled in 
the factories. In the afternoon clubs for 
older children were organized and in 
the evening there were educational and 
social organizations for the adults. 
Boys and girls, young men and young 
women came to pour out their prob- 
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LIFE WORK FOR THE CHRISTIAN YOUNG MAN 


I Timothy 3:1-7 


Rev. Carolus, P: 


@ Program 


Hymn: “Take My Life’ (PSH 278) 

Psalm. 119 Part II. 

Hymn: “Where Cross the Crowded Ways”’ 

ay. (PSH 169) 

Scripture: 1 Timothy 3:1-7 

erayier ©) God, we pray that Thou wouldst 
so guide our thoughts at this time that we 
may see more clearly what Thou hast for 
Christian men to do, and that Thou wilt 
strengthen all our men to live their lives for 
Thee in Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Presentation of the Topic: 

Discussion : 

Hymn: “Lord, Speak To Me” (279 PSH) 

Prayers by members of the League 

The Lord’s Prayer 

Bless we the Lord: 
Thanks be to God. 


@ The Topic 
A Christian 


The Christian young man is one who’ 


has given his life to Christ. Our topic 
is not about young men in general. 
It is about men who are Christians. 
Sometimes being a Christian is taken 
very lightly. We are almost like the 
men whom Jesus warned not to think 
that because they happened to be Jews 
that God would never let them down. 
He told them very plainly that being 
“children of Abraham” would do them 
no. good unless in their hearts there 
was a faith like Abraham’s. For what 
-‘made Abraham the Friend of God and 
the Father of the Faithful was that 
faith and devotion to God which ruled 
his. heart. 


So being a Christian is more than 
having been born in a Christian home 
and going to Sunday School and more 
even than being confirmed, unless con- 
firmation meant real consecration. That 
is what it ought to mean but, too often 
it does not mean that. Too many are 
confirmed because of pressure at home 
or in the crowd or because it seems to 
be the thing to do. Being a Christian 
is more than that. Being a Christian 
means giving life to God in Christ. It 
means taking Christ’s standards for our 
own. It means making His purpose 
ours, it means following His teachings 
to the end. 

Being a Christian young man is be- 
ing somewhat different from the crowd 
in aim and purpose as well as in re- 
source and power. For a Christian 
young man puts his reliance on Christ. 
That is again something different. 
Those who are not Christians trust in 
power of one sort or another—their 
physical health and strength their in- 
genuity, or most of all on the power 
of money. To have money is to be 
safe—so they say. So their chief con- 
cern is to get money and to use it to 
buy more security—to get richer and 
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Harry, D.D., Norristown, Penna. 


richer. The economic man is common. 
But the economic man is not a Chris- 
tian. Jesus made that very clear. He 
said “You cannot serve God and Mam- 
mon.” Mammon is riches—worldly 
success. The Christian following Jesus’ 
teaching therefore is not concerned 
about the money return or about eco- 
nomic security. His concern is in an- 
other direction as Jesus’ concern was. 


The Will of God 


That concern in Jesus life was al- 
ways to do the Will of God. “I do 
always the things that please Him”. 
And He really did for God said of 
Jesus, “This is my beloved Son in 
whom I am well pleased.” So the con- 
cern of a Christian is—What is the 
Will of God for me? Not only life work 
but all the rest of life—play and pleas- 
ure are all in the Will of God. And 
surely life work too. 


How learn the Will of God? 


God shows us the Way step by step. 
He does not let us look too far ahead. 
The distant goal may be glimpsed from 
time to time, but usually it is the next 
step. Life is like climbing a mountain. 
You seldom see the summit toward 
which you are going until you are al- 
most there. You may see it when you 
start, but after that as the trail winds 
in and out and up and down, not much 
is seen but the path a short distance 
ahead. The fog comes down and noth- 
ing but the next step is in sight. Inter- 
mediate hills to be climbed and passed 
hide the final goal from view. The trees 
along the way shut out the summit. So 
it is with life. God makes the way 
clear only step by step. Even what 
sometimes we take as the summit and 
goal of life; turns out to be only one of 
the foot-hills and the way leads on. 
What then? The way to do the Will of 
God is to begin right where you are 
and to use every opportunity to do 
good that comes along. Those oppor- 
tunities are the steps. Only as we take 
each step can we be ready to go on 
with the next. Do not wait. Begin now. 
A chance to do a little kindness, to say 
a helpful word, to give an encouraging 
smile—do it! and then the way leads 
on to more smiles, more kind words, 
more good deeds bringing happiness. 
Soon the opportunities will require 
careful consideration, study, the help 
of others, new skills, more capital and 
investment and so the way leads and 
the Will is done and perhaps suddenly 
and unexpectedly we reach the summit 


and see how the long and devious way 
was God's way and the fulfilling of His 
Will. 
In and Out of Work 

There are lines of work in which it 
seems the spiritual doing of God’s will 
is more obvious than in others. Per- 
haps each ought to give particular 
thought to the possibility of being used 
in one of them. A man who could be 
a good minister may fritter his life 
away as a boiler maker. On the other 
hand a man whom God intends shall 
make boilers would do a poor job in 
the Ministry. Still the minister seems 
to deal more directly with the things 
of God than the boiler maker. And if 
there is the chance to be a minister 
and the gifts are there in mind and 
soul that chance ought not to be passed 
up. So with being a teacher or lawyer 
or doctor or social worker. Working 
with people is more intimately God’s 
work than working with things. Jesus 
did God's Will undoubtedly all the 
thirty years he was a village carpenter. 
But finally he laid aside the tools with 
which he worked with wood and set 
out to work with men’s souls and bod- 
ies healing and blessing. So He called 
Peter and John from the very useful 
work of fishing to catch men and Mat- 
thew from his important work in col- 
lecting the taxes that there might be 
stable government to collecting men 
for the Kingdom. Work for Christian 
young men is first of all undoubtedly 
in the fields in which the work directly 
affects people. Yet the vast human 
need for things must be supplied. It 
is God’s work to be a farmer. It is the 
Will of God for many to be merchants 
handling the goods the farmer or man- 
ufacturer makes and bringing them to 
the people whose wants they will sup- 
ply. And so with nearly all occupa- 
tions. All we do is designed to meet 
some human needs. As we do the 
things that open up to us relying on 
God to lead and guide we may be sure 
we are doing His Will. All work is 
God’s work if done for Him and in 
dependence on Him. 


And there is scarcely any work in 
which we do not have many opportun- 
ities to meet people and serve their 
souls. The manner of serving a cus- 
tomer in a store may be to the glory 
of God or may lead to further souring 
of a surly disposition. And in those 
lines of work where we work with 
things we also usually have definite 
hours of work—the eight hour day— 
And after the day’s drudgery at the 
machine or in the store there are the 
glorious hours of leisure which we can 
use for God. The best pick-me-up is 
to pick others up. The best recreation 
after dull work is to bring happiness 
to others especially in some line of 
League or Church work. All day long 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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VI after Trinity 
OUR CHURCH IS DOING THINGS IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Isaiah 


By Miss 


® Preparation 

A large map of South America can be cut 
into sections along national boundary lines. If 
a colored map is not obtainable, color the dif- 
ferent republics. The group, if a small one, may 
be seated around a table to put the map tor 
gether. If the group is larger the map can be 
put together on a flannel covered b vard or on 
a wa'l map. 


From “South America in the Spotlight” 
(available from the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety,—15 cents) or from any other source, 


short paragraphs giving information about each 
republic might be assigned to individual mem- 
bers. A quiz on the republics appears on pages 
28 and 29 of the ‘Spotlight’ provram. 

If South American atmosphere is desired for 
sccial features, refer to “Fun and Festival 
from the Other Americas’? by Rose Wright. 
(Price--25 cents) 


@ Program 
Silent Prayer 
Hymn: ‘America, the Beautiful. 
(Leader may repeat as a prayer for 
North and South America) : 
“America, America, 
God shed His Grace on Thee; 
And crown Thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea.” 
Lesson: Isaiah 60:1-14 
Prayer: O God, Who has made of one blood 
all nations to dwell upon the earth, and who 
by Thy Son Jesus Christ, has broken down 
the wall of partition between Jew and Gentile, 
slave and free, Greek and barbarian; break 
down, we beseech Thee, all that divides us 
from one another; shame our jeal usies, and 
lay low our pride; do away with all race 
prejudice, that the bonds of fellowship and 
mutual service may unite the East and the 
West, the North and South, that we may live 
in peace together, in honor preferring one 
another, to the glory of Thy Great Name. 


Amen. 
G. C. Binyon 


Hymn: ‘Christ for the World We Sing” 
CESEURG4 0 CiSaB ae 2i8)) 


Presentation and Discussion of the Topic 
Prayer P-em: “Christ of the Andes’’. 


(PSH 365) 
both 


PkKAYER POEM 


“Christ of the Andes, Christ of Everywhere, 

Great lover of the hills, the open air, 

And patient lover of impatient men 

Who blindly strive and sin and strive again; 

Theu living word, larger than any creed, 

Thou love Divine, uttered in human need— 

Oh, Wace the world, warring and wandering 
still, 

The way of Peace, the footpath of goodwill.” 


CHRIST OF THE ANDES 


_“In 1903 Chile and Argentina, after a bitter 
dispute which almost ended in waz, signed a 
treaty a reeing never again to go to war against 
each other. Under the leadership of Bishop 
Bonavente, the women of Buenos Aires and of 
Santiago, Chile, raised money, bought the old 
cannons that might have been used to shoot up 
their men, had them melted and cast into a 
giant likeness of the Peacemaker of the Ages. 


The statue was carried to Mendoza and, cn 
gun carriages, up the mountainside. On the 
13th of March, 1904, it was dedicated in the 
presence of hundreds of men and women of the 
two countries which the Andes divide, who 
came up the day before and camped during 
the night to take part in this extraordinary 
occasion. The hour approached. The Aigentines 
stood on the soil of Chile, the Chileans on the 
soil of Argentina. Guns boomed and re echoed 
through the mountains. There was a moment 
of sclemn silence, and the monument was un- 
veiled and presented to the world a> a lesson 
in peace and good will. At its base is the 
Spanish equivalent of these words: ‘Sooner 
shall these mountains crumble into dust tan 
the Argentines and Chileans break the peace 
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Nona M, Diehl, Executive Secretary, W.M.S., 


60 :1-14 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


sworn at the feet of Christ the Redeemer.” So 
far they have kept the faith. 


Hymn: “The Morning Light is Breaking” 
(PSE 170; C.S.B. 230) 

Prayers for Christians and Christian 
leaders in South America and in our 


Up el C ae eViissions: 
Benediction 


® The Topic 
How Did We Arrive? 

By sea or by air? These are the two 
methods of travel open at the present 
time. Perhaps in the near future the 
proposed Pan American Highway, the 
building of which was interrupted by 
World War II, may become a reality. 
Then it will be possible to go from 
North America to South America by 
land, by sea or by air. 


The Pan American Airways starting 
from Miami will take us to Buenos 
Aires in four days. So it is possible 
easily in a round trip of two weeks by 
air to go down one coast and back 
the other stopping briefly at the most 
important cities of South America. 


What Kind of Country Do We Find? 
Matching Continents 

If North America were folded over 
South America, we would realize that 
the two continents are similar in their 
geography. The Rockies occupy about 
the same position as the Andes; the 
desert lands and fertile valleys of Cali- 
fornia and Arizona are much like those 
of Peru and northern Chile; the pla- 
teaus of Peru, Colombia and Venezuela 
correspond to those of Mexico, Arizona 
and Utah; the prairies of our Western 
states to the pampas of Argentina. In 
South America the great Amazon River 
system compares in position with the 
St. Lawrence system of North Amer- 
ica, draining the northern part of the 
continent, while the great Panama and 
its tributary, the Paraguay, conform to 
the Mississippi and Missouri rivers of 
North America. 


Eighty percent of the population 
lives within 200 miles of the coasts. 
In the interior are vast plains, jungles 
and swamp land, much still unexplored. 
The Andes Mountains, second highest 
in the world, are a great barrier to 
transportation. They also contain a vast 
wealth in minerals that still remains in 
an almost untouched condition, despite 
the fact that the white man discovered 
and settled in this region long before 
he settled in North America.” 


Twenty Nations 
All of the Western Hemisphere to 
the south of us including the island 


Offering : 


republics between the two continents, 
is referred to as Latin America. Twen- 
tv nations,—republics—make up Latin 
America. We must learn to look upon 
these countries as individual peoples— 
Chileans, Cubans, Peruvians, Brazilians 
—just as we speak of Germans, French- 
men and Swiss, rather than Europeans. 


All Races and Nationalities 

As many as twenty-five nationalities 
might be found in one mission school 
in South America. All the races of the 
world are to be found in this great, 
melting pot—black, white, brown, and 
yellow. These are not equally distri- 
buted, however, nor are they found in 
all countries. Each country seems to 
have its own racial characteristics. 


Broadly speaking, Latin Americans 
derive from two original stocks, the 
Iberian (Spanish or Portuguese) and 
the Indian. The Mixture of these two 
races immediately after the Conquest 
gave rise to the “mestizo.” In some 
countries the Negro has become an 
important element in the national life 
Over fifty percent oi Latin Americans 
are “‘mestizos.” 


What Are the Latin Americans. Like? 


One is bound to ask, ‘which’, since 
there are so many different types. 
There is the sophisticated, efficient, 
ageressive citizen of Buenos Aires, the 
leisurely, graceful, soft Brazilian from 
Rio de Janeiro; the melancholy, down- 
trodden Andean Indian; or the Negro 
from Haiti. All are Latin Americans. 
Some characteristics may be said to 
be common to all of them. They are 
warm hearted, courteous, emotional, 
and generous. Politeness and formality 
are evident im all of their “contacts: 
They are never too hurried. No busi- 
ness transaction is too important to be 
interrupted by tea with its accompany- 
ing sociability. 

One authority on South America 

compares the two types of people rep- 
resentative of North and South Amer- 
ica to Robinson Crusoe and Don 
Quixote. The former is the practical 
type for whom work was not only a 
necessity, but a noble tradition. The 
latter is the idealist. He is a man with 
a desire for life for life’s sake, too fre- 
quently with little ability for making 
his own dreams come true. 
“Orchestral harmony can be achieved 
in our Western Hemisphere only if 
with such varied instruments, we re- 
spect the individuality of each.” 


The Church In South America 


The statement is all too frequently 
and incorrectly made that nearly all 
South Americans are Roman Catholics 
and that Protestants ought not conduct 
missionary work there. Actually more 
people in the census report themselves 
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VII after Trinity 
BETTER THAN “POOR RICHARD” 
Proverbs 1:1-19 
By Rey. Willard D. Allbeck, Ph.D., D.D. 


@ Program 

Hymn, “‘Teach Me, O Teach Me, Lord, Thy 
Way.” (145 PSH) ; 

Responsive Reading: Psalm 1. 

Gloria Patri. 


Prayer: For Grace to Use the Holy Scriptures 
(Collect 37, PSH) (In Unison). Almighty 
God, Who hast granted us Thy Holy Word 
and revealed Thyself to us therein, and 
through it dost teach us the way of righteous 
living: Grant us ever to reverence, love, and 
treasure the Holy Scriptures: implant within 
us the desire and purpose constantly to read 
and study them; and as Thou hast promised 
wisdom to all who seek it, teach us by thy 
Holy Spirit wisdom for this earthly life, so 
that we may grow in grace and in the knowl- 
edge of Jesus our Lord, and be made wise 
unto salvation through the same Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen. 


Seripture Reading: Proverbs 1:1-19 


Hymn, “O That the Lord Would Guide My 
Ways.” (232 PSH) 


The Topic 
Discussion (see suggested questions) 


Hymn, “God Is Love: His Mercy Brightens.” 
(256° PSE) 


Prayer 


@® The Topic 
Good Coaching 

“Contract Renewed. Coach Jones Re- 
tained by College” So ran the news- 
paper headlines. The college had had 
a victorious football season. The boys 
who played were strong and athletic. 
Some had played in high school, but 
others had not been on a gridiron be- 
fore coming to college. The victory was 
the result of good coaching. 


The Lord’s 


We come into the game of life with 
little experience. We are greatly in 
need of good coaching. It can be found 
in the book of Proverbs. We can read 
it “to know wisdom and _ instruction.” 
The things we will meet in life are dis- 
cussed in that book, so that we can do 
the best thing when we meet each con- 
dition. It is a guidebook on “How To 
Be a Champion.” Older folks can learn 
from it as well, as noted in Chapter 1, 
verse 5. There are some things they 
paid little attention to, or have for- 
gotten. Study the rulebook again. 


Better than “Poor Richard” 

Benjamin Franklin filled up the emp- 
ty spaces in his calendars two hundred 
years ago with wise comments which 
he pretended were written by “Richard 
Saunders”, Because the proverbs were 
given “as Poor Richard says,” the al- 
manac came to be called Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac. It is similar to the book 
of Proverbs in several ways. First, it 
contains the wisdom of more than one 
man, for Franklin gathered the shrewd 
sayings of his time; he did not claim 
that they were original with him. (See 
Question 1 for the author of Proverbs) 
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Second, it sets forth warnings against 
being lazy and a spendthrift. “The 
sleeping fox catches no poultry.” (See 
Proverbs 6:1-11.) Third, it appeals to 
good sense and practicality. “A word 
to the wise is enough.” (See Proverbs 
2:1-12) 

But there are differences between the 
two books, and the differences are im- 
portant. First, the Almanac deals with 
economic virtues or follies: thrift and 
hard work instead of extravagance and 
loafing. The Proverbs take a larger 
view of life and look at more of the 
virtues or sins that bring either success 
or ruin. Second, the Almanac bases its 
advice on common sense. The Proverbs 
make their wisdom rest upon a reli- 
gious foundation. What is wise is both 
good sense and also God's will. “The 
fear (reverence) of the Lord is the be- 
ginning of knowledge.” (1:7) On the 
other hand, what is unwise is not only 
foolish it is’ also sinful, Dhus it can 
be seen that The Proverbs take a 
broader and more serious view of our 
actions. 


Learning the Hard Way 

“Poor Richard” said, “Experience 
keeps’a dear school, but fools will learn 
in no other, and scarce in that.” See 
Proverbs 1:29-33. Safe driving on the 
streets and highways is important for 
us all. It is possible for us to have it 
if we will obey the law (which is noth- 
ing else than the advice which the 
government gives as to the good way 
of life.) But some will not listen to 
the warning against speeding and must 
be taught the hard way. Such a person 
was the medical student so badly in- 
jured in an automobile wreck that his 
hand was useless for surgery. Some- 
one has said that everything in life 
must be paid for; the good things must 
be paid for in advance by work and 
faithfulness; evil things are available at 
once, but must be paid for afterwards, 
and the price is high. 


How To Be Stupid 

There are some people who make our 
acquaintance because they expect to 
make a profit from us. It is wise to 
be on your guard when dealing with 
such people for they have selfish mo- 
tives. But parents deal with us in love, 
unselfishly. The first lesson in “Being 
Stupid” is to discard parental advice 
(1:8). If our parents were as young 
and inexperienced as we are, if they 
wanted us to be unhappy, if they hoped 
we would be failures in life, then we 


might discard their opinions. But when 
we reject the counsel of those who love 
us and who have had time to test the 
worth of their opinions, we surely are 
not wise. 


The Gremlin ‘“Covetousness” 

Some vices you can see, but covet- 
ousness is an invisible gremlin. Do you 
want easy money? Do you want a 
shiny car or a fur coat without having 
to work for it? When desire becomes 
craving, it is a cat that soon has a lot 
of kittens—dishonesties, little thefts, 
lies, cheating. Sometimes the kittens 
become cats the size of tigers—robbery, 
murder. Proverbs 1:10-19 gives the 
news-reporter’s picture. It is usually 
the case that if you look out for the 
little sins, the big ones will take care 
of themselves. Covetousness is the 
crack in the hull letting in enough 
water to drown the engines and sink 
the ship. Since our thoughts and our 
loves make a great difference in us, 
Proverbs 4:23 advise, “Keep thy heart 
with all diligence; for out of it are the 
issues of life.” 

Flight Instructions 

Before planes were sent on a bomb- 
ing mission over enemy lines there was 
a “briefing” session for the men. They 
were given information about the tar- 
get, the opposition to be expected, the 
weather, and other matters. For each 
of us starting out in life there are 
objectives to be gained, experiences to 
be encountered and dangers to be 
avoided, The Proverbs are valuable 
“flight instructions” for our journey. 
They are practical and pointed. They 
describe goals worth attaining in our 
lives, so that in later years we will not 
be disillusioned and disgusted. They 
picture dangers to be faced, dangers to 
body, soul, and reputation as deadly 
as concentrated flak. And they reassure 
us that life can be satisfying in a high 
degree. In the Proverbs, therefore, we 
have “flight instructions” that are ac- 
curate and indispensable. 


® Quotes 


He that riseth late must trot all day, and 
shall scarce overtake his business at night; 
while laziness travels so slowly that Poverty 
soon overtakes him. 


—‘‘Poor Richard’s Almanac” 


If you will not hear reason, she'll surely rap 
your knuckles. ‘ 
—“Poor Richard’s Almanac’”’ 


By the street of ‘““Bye-and-bye” one arrives at 
the house of “‘Never’’. 
—Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs 


Who swims in sin shall sink in sorrow. 
—Oxford Dictionary 

Patience is a tree whose root is bitter but its 

fruit is very sweet. : 3 
—Persian proverbs quoted in Marvin, 
“Curiosities in Proverbs.”’ 

There is no meditation apart from wisdom. 
There is no wisdom apart from meditation. 
Those in whom wisdom and meditation meet 
are not far from peace. 


—Buddhist proverb quoted by Champion 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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VIII after Trinity 


WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH THE OTHER RACES? 
Acts 17:26, 27 


By Rev. 


® Program 

Quiet Music 

Call to Worship 
I was glad when they said unto me 
Let us go into the house of the Lord. 

“Cpen Now Thy Gates” (308 PSH) 

Responsive Reading: Psalm 1, followed by the 
Gloria Patri 

Scripture: Acts 17 :22-27 

Hymn: * Where Cross the Crowded” (169 PSH) 

The Offering 

The Topic and Discussion 

Prayer: Our Father, we pray for greater un- 
derstanding among the peoples and races of 
the earth. Remove from us every blinding 
prejudice that we may serve thee better. 
Help us to look with understanding eyes on 
our fellowman regardless of his race, his 
background, or the color of his skin. May 
our minds be guided by love and our hearts 
filled with a desire to see that justice is 
done to all men. Give us courage to do the 
just and Christian thing. These things we ask 
in the name and spirit of Jesus, our Saviour. 
Amen. 


The Lord’s Prayer 
Hymn: ‘Lord Speak to Me” (279 PSH) 
@ The Topic 

What's wrong with other races? 
Well, what do you hear? Things like 
these? “They say” they are—dirty, 
shiftless, irresponsible, treacherous, un- 
patriotic, untrustworthy, clannish, 
pushing, selfish, inferior, ignorant, im- 
moral. 

So that’s it. Some indictment. 
wonder we don’t like them. 


Hymn: 


No 


But wait a minute. Spot this anony- 
,mous fellow “They Say”. He’s a gossip 
anda liar, a plausible liar but a liar 
nevertheless. He mixes a little truth, a 
lot of hate, some rash generalizations, 
some juicy rumors; then he poses as 
an authority with wide experience, lets 
go with a good “line” .... and people 
believe him. 


Watch him. He’s a character assas- 
sin. Better put him behind bars, the 
bars of the facts. 


The facts have been demonstrated 
time and again—that you don’t inherit 
character, that you cannot generalize 
about whole groups, that people are 
people. In spite of this, nevertheless, 
blind, irrational prejudice continues to 
exist, warping lives with hate and 
damning the upright and innocent 
along with the guilty. Some of this is 
suggested in the article “Prejudice is 
Real” on an earlier page. 


Here our primary concern is to dis- 


cover why race prejudice exists and 
what Christians can do about it. 
Why do so many of us feel that some- 
thing is wrong with other races? If 
the alleged “facts” are not true, if one 
race is not basically inferior to an- 
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other whence these hostile, discrimina- 
tory attitudes? Here are some sugges- 
tions: 

1. In the first place suspicion is some- 
times caused by differences in custom 
and physical appearance. We all like 
our own ways best. It is difficult to 
realize that different ways of speaking, 
acting, dressing, living are not neces- 
sarily evil or inferior. Many an inno- 
cent immigrant has suffered from the 
prejudice and suspicion of his neighbors 
because his simple native ways were 
un-American. 


2. As suggested above much preju- 
dice is due to the assumption that dif- 
ferences in “race” mean _ intellectual 
and moral inferiority. There is no real 
basis for this assumption but people 
continue to act upon it nevertheless. 


3. Prejudice is often the result of the 
acceptance of the uncritical judgments 
of others, especially in the home. Most 
of us don’t like second-hand gadgets 
but as Henry S. Lieper points out 
many of us are very prone to accept 
second-hand opinions. “We hear” that 
Jews are dishonest. “They say” that 
Negroes are inferior. And without any 
experience of our own to go on we ac- 
cept the prejudiced judgment. 


4. But sometimes we do have one or 
two experiences with minority groups 
—Negroes, Jews, Mexicans, Japanese, 
Chinese, Filipinos. Then we are likely 
to generalize on the basis of these 
few personal experiences. If they have 
been favorable we have a good opinion 
of the whole group. If they have been 
unfavorable we view the whole group 
forever after through the jaundiced 
eyes of prejudice. 


5. One of the basic causes of pre- 
judice is fear and insecurity. The dom- 
inant group fears the threat to its eco- 
nomic and social position inherent in 
the suppressed group’s aspirations. If 
your business neighbor is a Jew it may 
be easier to try to hurt him in the 
eyes of the community by calling him 
dishonest than to meet his vigorous 
competition. West coast agricultural in- 
terests were among the most vigorous 
in demanding the removal of, the Jap- 
anese-Americans after Pearl Harbor. 
Sixty-seven percent of these people 
were directly or indirectly employed in 
farming, especially truck-gardening, In 
the South the bitterest prejudice 
against Negroes is likely to be found 
among the “poor whites” whose own 
economic position is so pitiably inse- 


cure, Looking for someone to blame 
for our own misfortune we turn on a 
minority group which cannot defend 
itself. 

Here and there—for example, in 
some unions—people are discovering 
that you cannot climb up by pushing 
somebody else down. The only way to 
keep another man in the gutter is to 
get in the gutter with him. 


6. Sometimes race prejudice is the 
result of envy of the accomplishments 
and abilities of the minority group. 
The Jews especially have produced 
many geniuses through the centuries. 
If our spirits are cramped what should 
be admiration and appreciation may 
become envy and prejudice. 


If the race problem is the result of 
prejudice its solution will not be found 
in an economic formula or a piece of 
legislation, however much these may 
help. To change men’s attitudes, to 
allay their bitterness, and wipe out 
their hate is the task of the Christian 
faith. The only solution to the prob- 
lem of race prejudice is a moral and 
religious transformation in the spirit 
of Christ. 


If with Christ we face the truth and 
try to work with him for justice and 
understanding, what specific things can 
Christian young people do about race 
prejudice? Here are some suggestions: 


1. Take a good look at yourself. 
Sure you’ve got some prejudices but 
you don’t have to keep them. Be hon- 
est with yourself. Get the facts and 
then be honest with the facts. Base 
your opinions on careful judgments. 


2. Refuse to accept second-hand 
judgments. Try to see for yourself. 
“Ain’t it a fact,” asked the foreman, 
“that when you get over 20 percent 
Negroes in a business it means trouble? 
I read so just lately.” The personnel 
manager offered $20 for a copy of the 
statement in print—but he never saw 
it. 


3. Try to imagine how you would 
feel if you were in the position, of a 
Negro or a Jew or a Nisei—you, just 
as you are, with your abilities, educa- 
tion, and interests—but conforming to 
the racial taboos. How does it feel? 
No wonder someone said the greatest 
punishment God could give to Adolph 
Hitler would be to darken his skin a 
little and make him live in America. 


4. Meet and form friendships with 
individuals of other racial groups. Is 
there a Negro church in your commu- 
nity? What contact does your church 
have with it and its members? 


5. Exchange letters with individuals 
of other racial groups. 


6. Through interracial committees 
and fellowships try to meet congenial 
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IX after Trinity 


OUR FAVORITE HYMN—“BEAUTIFUL SAVIOUR” 
I John 4:14, 15 
By Rey. L. David Miller, New York City 


® Preparation 


To add to the effectiveness of this service, 
prepare a worship center using evergreens on 
and around the Altar. Seascnal flowers may be 
used to add color. Over the Altar place a 
large picture of Christ. On the floor, several 
feet from the wall, place a spotlight with a 
small wooden cross in front of it. Arrange these 
so that the spotlight will cast upon the picture 
on the wall a shadow of the Cross. As far as 
possible, conceal the spotlight with evergreens. 
Add to the beauty of the setting by lighting 
the room with candlelight. Instead of the usual 
instrumental prelude, the effect may be height- 
ened by playing recordings on a concealed 
record player. From ycur local dealer or radio 
station, you may be able to secure recordings 
of the Hymn ‘Beautiful Saviour’? by the St. 
Bartholomew’s Choir, New York City, or the 
All Girl Chorus. Otherwise use appropriate 
organ music. At the conclusion of the service, 
for the postlude, a recrding of the “Hallelujah 
Chorus” by Handel, will bring the worship ex- 
perience to a climax. 


© Program 
Prelude 


Calt to Worship: 

of. room) 

Light Voices: Let us open our eyes that we 
may see the beauty of our Lord; 

Dark Voices: Let us open our minds that 
we may understand his love; 

All Voices: Let us open our hearts that we 
may receive his Spirit. Amen. 


Hymn: “Open now Thy Gates’? (308 PSH) 


Leader:.~ Our worship service is based on one 
of cur favorite hymns—‘Beautiful Saviour.” 
Let us listen reverently and_ thankfully to 
God’s. Word revealing Jesus Christ to us as 

- our . Saviour. 


Scripture: I John 4:14-15 


Prayer: ‘‘O Lord God our Father, we wait here 
in-the-silence upon Thee. Our love goes out, 
if only for a little way, to meet Thy love 
for us. Our very words stop, and we rest 
quietly for a moment in all that Thou hast 
done. We were lonely, until softly the light 
of Thy presence shone upon us. We were 
discouraged and restless, sometimes sullen, 
sombre and hopeless, until suddenly Thy great 
arms seemed underneath us. Thou hast healed 
us when we thought we were past healing, 
and lifted us up when we thought there was 
nothing else for us but to fall. Show us the 
glory of Thy Name and the Beauty of Thy 
- Son, our Saviour. Reveal to us this life of 
ours as Thou hast made it and help us to 
keep it acceptable in Thy sight. Hear us for 
Thy. mercy’s sake as we look together into 
Thy face, saying: (The Lord’s Prayer) 

Hymn: ‘‘The Heavens Declare’ (258 PSH) 

The Offering: 

Offering Response: (First stanza of the Hymn 
“We give Thee but Thine own’ or appro- 
priate prayer of dedication.) 

Presentation of Topic: 

The Singing Church 

The Story of Our Favorite Hymn 

The Message of the Hymn (Solo and Scrip- 
ture reading.) ; 

Instructions given under paragraph heading. 

The Application to Life (Poem) 

Hymn: “Beautiful Saviour” (184 PSH) 

Benediction 

Postlude 


(by speech choir from rear 


@ The Topic 
The Singing Church 
The Lutheran Church is often called 
“The Singing Church.” This has been 
true since the time of Luther himself. 
A. Roman Catholic priest is reported 
to have said that Luther damned more 
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souls by his singing than by his preach- 
ing. This caustic remark paid tribute, 
in a negative way, to the importance of 
hymn singing in the spreading of the 
teachings of Luther. The sixteenth cen- 
tury marks a return to the use of 
hymns in worship by the whole con- 
gregation in order that each individual 
might have an opportunity to speak 
directly to God in song. “With Luther, 
hymnody came once for all out of its 
monastic prison, and lifted its glad, 
free carol in every town and hamlet of 
the Fatherland.” The Lutheran Church 
was born with a song on its lips. Our 
lips are still singing songs that spring 
from the heart. As we sing together, we 
are drawn closer together; all singing 
as one voice; worshipping in true har- 
mony the one Holy God. A Christo- 
centric hymn of Lutheran origin that 
binds our hearts together is ‘Beautiful 
Saviour.” 


The Story of Our Favorite Hymn 

All of us are interested in the stories 
of our hymns. Sometimes it is a simple 
matter to trace the hymn to its source. 
Other times the origin is obscure and 
it becomes quite difficult to see through 
the misty past. Sorting out the various 
legends that have been handed down 
to us is somewhat like splitting a hair 
on a bald head. Many of the so-called 
reliable sources simply do not exist. 
But, like a man who bases his opinion 
on wishful thinking, we insist on our 
favorite legends even though they have 
been proved false. 


The Hymn “Beautiful Saviour” pre- 
sents such a problem. In spite of all 
proofs that the Crusaders never sang 
this hymn, many Churches call it “The 
Crusaders’ Hymn.” According to the 
traditional legend, it was sung by the 
German knights on their way to Jeru- 
salem. The only hymn of the same cen- 
tury which resembles this in style is 
one quoted by Burney from the Chan- 
telaine de Coucy and which appeared 
about the year 1190. However, this 
hymn is inferior to “Beautiful Saviour.” 
James Mearns writes that there does 
not seem to be the shadow of founda- 
tion that the hymn appeared during the 
Crusades for it has not been traced 
earlier than 1677. 


Our Lutheran Hymnals give the ear- 
liest source which hymnologists recog- 
nize as authentic. In the “Munster 
Gesangbuch” of 1677 ‘“Schonster Herr 
Jesu” translated “Beautiful Saviour” or 
“Fairest Lord Jesus’ was published as 


the first of “Three beautiful selected 
new hymns.” In a collection of Silesian 
Folk-songs published in Leipzig in 1842 
the text is found in altered form and 
the beautiful melody to which it is now 
sung is given for the first time. Both 
the text and the melody were taken 
down from oral recitation. One of the 
editors says in the preface, “In the 
summer of 1836 I visited a friend in 
Westphalia. Toward evening I heard 
the haymakers singing. I made inquir- 
ies. They sang folk-songs which 
seemed to me worthy of being col- 
lected. For this purpose I associated 
myself with my friend, Richter, and 
we divided the work between us. He had 
charge of the musical portion, and I 
took the rest. How far back this mel- 
ody goes cannot be determined. It is 
sung by all classes and all ages, from 
the shepherd on the hillside to the 
lisping urchin in the nursery.” 


“Beautiful Saviour” is one of the most 
popular hymns in use today in our 
Church. It is one of the best proofs 
that a “good old hymn” that we all 
love to sing need not be cheap or senti- 
mental. Here we have a noble tune 
masterfully adapted to the text and 
skillfully written so as to stir the heart. 
Dr. F. Melius Christiansen, formerly 
director of the St. Olaf Choir, made 
a thrilling arrangement of this hymn 
and it is widely used by choirs of all 
faiths. Franz Liszt made large use of 
this tune in his oratorio “St. Eliza- 
beth.” The music itself deserves the 
highest distinction! 


The Message of the Hymn 

This hymn of objective praise to our 
Lord and Saviour stems from a sub- 
jective love of Him. The message of 
the hymn may be seen in Scripture 
passages which parallel each stanza. 
Let us examine the hymn itself. Before 
each stanza, let us hear God’s Word. 


(The hymn may be sung as a solo, 
or each stanza may be read. In either 
case, between each stanza read the 
Scripture as an introduction.) 
Introduction to Ist stanza—John 1: 
1-4, 14 

Introduction to 2nd stanza—Genesis 
theta, 2 

Introduction to 3rd stanza—Psalm 
8:3-5 


Introduction to 4th stanza—Isaiah 


60:2, 3 
To be sure, the hymn “Beautiful 
Saviour” will continue to endure be- 


cause it sets before us the face of 
Jesus Christ. There is nothing irrele- 
vant about its message. It applies to 
Christian thinking today just as readily 
as it could have applied to Christians of 
the Crusades. For Christians of all 
ages have a passionate, individual, per- 
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TOPIC STUDY FOR AUGUST 25 » » 


X after Trinity 
WHICH IS THE BEST? 
I Corinthians 12:1-12 


Rev. Carolus P. Harry, D.D., Norristown, Penna. 


® Program 
Hymn: “The Church’s One Foundation” 
: (135 PSH) 


Psalm 122 

Hymn: “Glorious Things of Thee Are Spoken” 
a (136 PSH) 

Seripture Lesson: I Corinthians 12:1-12 

The Topic presented and discussed 


This topic may be presented in many ways: 
e.g. as 
Radio program—one person describing each 

Committee. 
Quiz Session on the work of the ULCA 
in the Committees. 


Debate—‘‘Resolved that 
mittee) is the best’’. 


Pageant showing by costume and properties 
each of the committees represented. Most 
of the properties can be easily obtained 
in any parish or some may be specially 
made. 

Playlet—in which various characters repre- 
sent chairmen of the Committees (or 
children of men or women serving on the 
Committees) and discussing the work and 
value to the Church of each one. 

True and False program can be prepared 
using the material presented as a basis. 


Ilymn (after the presentation and discussion) 
‘Shine Thou Upon Us, Lord” (153 PSH) 


Prayers: O Lord God Almighty, Who dost 
endue Thy servants with divers and singular 
gifts of the Holy Ghost: Leave us not, we 
beseech Thee, destitute of Thy manifold gifts, 
nor yet of grace to use them always to Thy 
honor and glory; through Jesus Christ, Thy 
Son, our Lord. Amen. 


Other prayers by members of the League. 
The Lord’s Prayer. 
Bless we the Lord 

Thanks be to God. 

© The Topic 
Which is the Best? 

Rest? That would be hard to decide. 
It is not intended that the members 
of the Luther League should decide 
this question. It is intended to rouse 
interest and lead all to study these 
minor but important agencies of the 
Church without which it would be so 
difficult or impossible to carry on the 
work of the Church. We offer therefore 
a brief statement of what these Com- 
mittees do, not to prejudice any one 
in favor of one of them over the other, 
but rather to show the wide interests 
of the Church and the opportunities 
for many to serve where their interests 
are greatest. 


(select the Com- 


Committees 

These Special committees differ from 
the Boards and other. agencies of the 
Church in that they are appointed, not 
elected, and that their support is from 
funds of the Executive Board, not from 
direct participation in the Apportion- 
ment of the Funds of the Church. The 
list and membership of the Committees 
is found on page 31 of the 1946 Issue 
of the Year Book of the United 
Lutheran Church. 
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On Army and Navy Work 

As the name implies special work 
of the Church in connection with the 
armed forces is the field in which this 
Committee has responsibility. Chap- 
lains, chapels, supplies—all that is 
needed to bring the Word and Sacra- 
ments to the many thousands of the 
members of the ULCA who are serv- 
ing in the armed forces. Its work was 
very considerable during the past few 
years. There may be increased need 
for continuance of this committee in 
the years to come. 


On Church Architecture 

This Committee has authority to ad- 
vise with any agencies of the Church— 
congregations, boards, synods and oth- 
ers who have building plans. No one 
need be misled by local enthusiasts. All 
building projects should be examined 
and endorsed by the Committee. It is 
competent and has access to sources 
and authorities local congregations can- 
not reach. Do not build without con- 
sulting this Committee. 


On Church Statistics 

Many people do not like statistics— 
some because’ statistics are dry and 
some because they do not understand 
them and some because they think they 
always mislead. This Committee is 
concerned that the statistics of the 
ULCA shall be accurate and easily un- 
derstood. They are important in meas- 
uring the advance of the Church, its 
weaknesses and strong points and in 
making plans for the future, as well 
as in giving a fair account of our work 
to others. 

Common Service 

Our Church’s Worship is liturgical 
and orderly. That only the wisest de- 
cisions may be made about the center 
cf the Church’s work—its worship, this 
Committee meets frequently and en- 
rolls some of the Church’s best schol- 
ars. All its members are ministers. 
Why organists, choir masters and 
others are not included we do not 
know. Inquiry might be directed to the 
Secretary of the Church. It would seem 
laymen could be useful here as well 
as on other committees. They suffer 
most from any mistakes this commit- 
tee might make. All official orders for 
worship or other pastoral or congre- 
gational acts affecting the worship of 
the Congregation must be passed by 
this committee. At present one of its 
major tasks is improving the selection 
of hymns for a new Hymnal. 


On German Interests 

Most of the congregations and Syn- 
ods of the ULCA started with German 
backgrounds. Our fathers or grand- 
fathers or great-grandfathers were Ger- 
man and knew no English. Until the 
recent World Wars there was a con- 
siderable German immigration. This 
Committee’s work is to protect the 
interests of those who speak German 
whether recent immigrants or old folks 
whose devotional life has always been 
expressed in German. 


On Publicity 

The Gospel is proclaimed not only 
in Sermon and Song but also in the 
varied work of the Church and in its 
conventions. This Committee works to 
let the world know what the Church 
is doing. Also it is the planning agen- 
cy to let us in the Church know what 
the Church is doing. The Gospel is 
to be made known—publicized—not hid 
in a corner. And though we are hum- 
ble we need not be obscure. This 
Committee attends to that. 


On Transportation 

Every two years the Church meets 
in Convention with almost half a thou- 
sand delegates and with as many more 
officers, secretaries and visitors, most 
of them deeply interested in the 
Church. The problem of bringing a 
thousand or more people together is 
not inconsiderable. This Committee 
handles it. It also handles all other 
dealings of the Church with the trans- 
portation systems which the Church’s 
agents must use in carrying out their 
responsibilities. 


Archivist 

Dr. Reed receives, catalogs and pre- 
serves the records of the Church’s 
Work. Anything that is worth doing 
is worth doing well and worth having 
a record made. Minutes of Synods of 
the ULCA, of Boards, etc. are kept 
in his care and arranged so that mat- 
ters of the past having bearing on the 
present or the future may quickly be 
found and used. 


Necrologist 

If the Church did not note and keep 
record of her leaders as they pass on 
into Heaven, she would be negligent 
indeed. The Necrologist gathers the 
data and preserves the vitae of the men 
and women who have served in places 
of leadership, pastors, secretaries, of- 
ficers of organizations and _ others 
whose works make it important that 


their memory be preserved in the 
Church, 


National Lutheran Council 
The National Lutheran Council is an 
executive agency carrying out duties 
and responsibilities assigned to it by 
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Life with God is pictured by Christ as 
a banquet, a wedding feast. Will we 
make excuses not to come and live? 
Do we love life’s trappings more than 
Christ? “Lovest thou Me?” 


® Bible Readings 

Psalm 73: 25, 26. A full assurance that God 
is all one can desire on earth or in heaven 
is a blessing. When we can say with the poet, 
pannouy ©) iGod. _art all I want, more than all 
in Thee I find,’ we begin to experience what 
the Psalmist ee as he wrote these words in 
this Psalm. 


Psalm 42:2. We have all met people who 
admit they have not experienced any real fel- 
lowship with God. Sometimes our friends ex- 
press this fact with real regret. Personal ex- 
periences often drive us to the deep desire 


of finding God and knowing His love and 
mercy for ourselves. 
Exodus 24:17. We have all seen, and most 


of us are greatly moved, by a gloriously beau- 
tiful sunrise or sunset. When all this beauty 
surrounds a hilltop we can imagine the ex- 
perience the children of Israel had in _ this 
scene. It does one’s soul good to look for 
the glorious things about us which God had 
made and gives to us here. Any one of these 
is a token, only a token, of the complete 
Glory of our God. 


Isaiah 63:7. Why not take time right now 
to write your compliment to this verse in 
Isaiah. Have you ever taken time to recount 
the ways in which you have been blessed by 
the loving kindness of God in any one day? 
All your troubles disappear then. 


Ecclesiastes 12:1-7. These are interesting 
ver-es of the scviptures. They are good counsel 
to us all. 

Psalm 71:10. Yes, there are times when it 
seems this is our experience. Before you con- 
clude that this is true of you today make sure 
that you aren’t letting your imagination run 
wild. Just who are your enemies? Do you 
actually have any enemies? If so, what are 
ae doing to win their confidence and friend- 
ship? 


@ Questions 

What was the office of the writer of this 
Psalm? 
_ Would you always agree with the 
ist’s statement in Verse 3? 

Is the reference in verse 1, to a desert or 
is it a spiritual condition which is implied? 

Can you recall any Bible verses which com- 
pare with verse 


Psalm- 


Do you _ believe verse 9 is always true? 
What conditions its verity? 
Do you believe the thesis of this Psalm 


apply to a political situation? Would it 
to political life in our day? 
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lems to Jane Addams. Girls who were 
in love or in trouble or “had no right 
dress to be married in”, young thieves 
and vagabonds—all confided in her. 
Jane Addams and Hull-House leaped 
to world-wide fame. In 1913 she went 
to Budapest to attend the International 
Conference for Women. Those in at- 
tendance state that others were known 
in their own country, or in one or two 
others, but Jane Addams was a world 
figure. In 1931 she was selected as first 
among the “twelve greatest living wo- 
men of America”. The University of 
Wisconsin granted her the LL.D. de- 


could 
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gree—the first given by the University 
to a woman. Degrees were also granted 
to her by Swarthmore College and the 
University of California. Together with 
Doctor Nicholas Murray Butler, she 
We awarded the Nobel Peace Prize for 
931. 


Through the efforts of Jane Addams 
and her Hull-House associates Chicago 
established a juvenile court, built small 
parks and playgrounds where the chil- 
dren of the poor could get at them; 
Illinois passed a factory inspection law, 
the eight-hour day for women, the 
workmen’s compensation act. There 
were difficult times. In her efforts to 
secure labor legislation she often em- 
bittered the manufacturers. In her fight 
for adequate garbage disposal, she an- 
tagonized the political machine—gar- 


bage collection had been a_ racket. 
When she opposed the re-election of a 
corrupt alderman, the press turned 


against her. When she advocated peace 
during World War I, she lost many 
friends. 


But when Alice Boothe asked those 
who knew Jane Addams what they 
considered to be the greatest thing 
about her, she received these replies. 
“Her tolerance.” “She sees something 
in people that no one else does. She is 
understanding even as God is under- 
standing.” “She is the only true Chris- 
tian I have ever known, the only one 
who literally loves her neighbor—and 
her neighborhood—as herself.” 


Opinions 

Many of her opinions are up-to-the- 
minute even in 1946. In an article en- 
titled “After Sixty-Five” she wrote, 
“Whether we like it or not, our own 
experiences are more and more influ- 
enced by the experiences of widely 
scattered people; the modern world is 
developing an almost mystic sense of 
continuity and interdependence of man- 
kind. . . We are obtaining a new sense 
of unexpected but yet inevitable action 
and reaction between ourselves and all 
the others who happen to be living 
upon the planet at the same moment. 
It lies with us who are here now to 
make this consciousness—as yet so 
fleeting and uncertain—the unique con- 
tribution of our time to that small 
handful of incentives which really mo- 
tivates human conduct”. She did not 
favor the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps in colleges and military drill in 
the high-schools. The real cause of 
war, she believed, was misunderstand- 
ing. She believed that more could be 
accomplished by an effort to under- 
stand one another than by fighting one 
another, “The things which make men 
alike are finer and better than the 


things that keep them apart.” “May I 
warn you against doing good to people, 
and trying to make others good by 
law? One does good, if at all, with 
people, not to people.” 

Once she advised a shipping clerk 
who had lost his job during a depres- 


sion to seek work on the drainage 
canal. The man replied that he could 
not endure work outside in winter as 
he had always worked indoors. But 
she thought he should exhaust that 
possibility before asking for help. He 


secured the job, worked for two days 
digging on the canal, contracted pneu- 
monia and died a week later leaving a 
family of little ones. Through this ex- 
perience Jane wrote that she “learned 
that life cannot be administered by de- 
finite rules and regulations; that wis- 
dom to deal with a man’s difficulties 
comes only through some knowledge 
of his life and habits as a whole; and 
that to treat an isolated episode is al- 
most sure to invite blundering”’. She 
firmly believed that “without the ad- 
vance and improvement of the whole, 
no man can hope for lasting improve- 
ment in his own moral or material in- 
dividual condition”. 


On May 2lst, 1935, her work came 
to a close. At the funeral service the 
open court of Hull-House was crowded, 
while thousands stood on Halsted 
Street to hear the service transmitted 
through loud speakers. As many as 
2000 an hour passed by her body lying 
in state. A columnist in a Greek news- 
paper published in Chicago expressed 
the sentiment of all who had ever lived 
in the Hull-House neighborhood in 
these words, “there sounds in our ears 
the soft words and sentences of the 
women of the House, the only soft and 
kind words we immigrant boys heard 
in those days for we of foreign 
birth have lost our best friend and the 
only one who understood us”. The 
headstone in the Cedarville cemetery 
bears only these words, Jane Addams 
of Hull House and the Women’s In- 
ternational League for Peace and Free- 
dom”. 


® To Read 

“Twenty Years at Hull House’’—Jane Addams 

“Jane Addams, a Biography’—James Weber 
Linn 

“Heroines of Service’—Mary R. Parkman 

**America’s Twelve Greatest Women’’.—Alice 
Boothe. Good Housekeeping Magazine, vol- 
umes 92 and 93. A series of twelve articles 
extend'ng from January 1931 through Dec- 
ember 1931. 


® Bible Readings 


II Kings 4 :8-17. True kindness never goes 
unrewarded. “‘Cast thy bread upon the waters; 
for thou_shalt find it after many days.”’ (Ecc. 
Ge) eon estve of what we have to help others 
is a Christian’s duty. Thank God for those who 
have wealth and with it an earnest desire to 
serve Christ! Lutheran World Action gives us 
all an opportunity to aid our Christian Breth- 
ren in time of need. We shall not go unre- 
warded ! 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Proverbs 31:10-31. The writer pictures for 
us his conception of a faithful and kindly wife 
and mother. Verse 20 is particularly applicable 
for this week’s lesson. ‘‘She stretcheth out her 
hand to the poor; yea, she reacheth forth her 
hands to the needy.” Industry and _ business 
ability are excellent qualities, but does not the 
willingness to help others who are in need put 
real warmth into a life? 


Luke 10:38-42. We must never forget that 
faith in Christ must precede and support all 
good social work. Mary and Martha cannot be 
considered separately. One cannot be a good 
Martha without being a good Mary also; nor 
can one truly ‘‘sit at the feet of Jesus’’ without 
a willingness to serve others. We must also 
“love our neighbor as we love ourselves’’. 

James 2:1-5. Wealth is an asset to an in- 
dividual or a church—if used rightly. It can 
do much in helping us serve our Master. But 
it must never stand in the way of true Christian 
fellowship and service. We must remember that 
the widow’s mites were more acceptable than 
the large gifts of the wealthy. The five-cent 
piece of the poor man who possesses a loving 
heart is greater than the five-figure check of 
the rich man whose heart is cold. We must 
never forget that Jesus was born in a stable 
and buried in a borrowed tomb. 

James 2:14-18. We are justified by faith. 
But James rightly asks, “what is that faith if 
there are no works?” Feeling sorry for the 
hungry man or the man who is imprisoned be- 
cause he broke one of our social laws will 
accomplish nothing worthwhile. We must do 
something about it. Can the man who keeps a 
tight hand on his pocket-book and his feet 
shackled express a true faith in Christ? 

Romans 16:1-15. What a list of workers! 
“A succourer of many.” “Helpers in Christ.” 
“Who bestowed much labor on us.” “Approved 
in Christ.”” “Who labour in the Lord.’’ God 
grant that such descriptive terms are being 
written after our names as we seek to serve 


Christ and His Church! 


Matthew 28: 16-20. We are all brothers in 
Christ—no matter what might be the color 
of our skin. Can we express a true faith by 
sending money to preach the gospel to our 
brothers in Africa or China or Japan and, at 
the same time, look down upon them here at 
home? The race tension in our country today 
demands our most earnest prayers and labors. 
Should we not strive to understand how Christ 
would have us treat ‘‘all nations’’? 
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we may look forward to the glad 
eagerness of children or old people or 
sick or underprivileged whom God is 
giving us the chance to help—or the 
care of the old Mother or Father or 
crippled Aunt in the Home. Life can 
be full of the sweetness of the Lord 
if our eyes are alert to the oppor- 
tunities to serve as Jesus did bringing 
comfort and cheer to the unhappy and 
refreshment in purity to the sinful, 


Life Work for the Christian Young 
Man—anywhere, everywhere, as God 
shall lead. In regular employment, in 
hours of leisure, but always working 
out in the patterns of the life and the 
time, the good and blessed Will of 
God, after the example of the Lord 
Jesus. 


@ Bible Readings 


Matthew 6:24-34. The Christian man’s eco- 
nomic charter and guide as to life work and 
concern. 

Matthew 4:18-22. 
men. 


8-2 Called to be fishers of 
The Christian man whatever his occu- 
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pation is always called to fish for men for 
their salvation in Christ. 


Matthew 9:9 From collecting taxes to col- 
lecting men. How much better to work with 
men for their salvation than to collect their 
money for anything. 

Acts 9:1-21. Not all start out to be Chris- 
tians. But when the Vision comes and_ the 
Voice speaks the Christian will follow and he 
will be willing to learn from others what is 
the Way of the Lord. 


Exodus 25:30-36:1. We ought not to think 
that the Spirit of God moves only along so 
called “‘spiritual’’ lines. He fills men’s hearts 
and minds and teaches their hands the skills 
needed to make life and worship beautiful. The 
call to work in any way for Him is a call to 
serve in the beauty of holiness. 


Matthew 20:1-16. God calls again and again. 
It is never too late. It is never too early to 
respond. And tho’ we work not for reward 
God is good and will not ever let us down. 


John 4:31-35. Jesus had no thought but to 
do God’s will. When He did that he was 
satisfied and so will we be. The root of all 
discontent is in not doing God’s Will. 


John 8:26-29. Not a word not a deed, ex- 
cept as moved and_empowered by God. That is 
the way to live. It is Jesus’ Way. It is the 
way of every Christian young man. 
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as liberals than as members of the 
Catholic Church. It is true that most 
of them have had Catholic ancestors, 
but a spirit of materialism or even of 
atheism predominates among many of 
the people today. Protestant mission- 
ary efforts are not interfering with 
other forms of religion. Churches and 
other missionary institutions have be- 
come a great influence for good and 
are welcomed and commended by some 
of the outstanding leaders of South 
America. 


United Lutheran Church Missions 

In Argentina our Church has been at 
work for twenty-five years. The twenty- 
fifth anniversary, observed in October 
1944, was enjoyed by a Church mem- 
bership of about 2,000 belonging to 
seven congregations in greater Buenos 
Aires. In addition to these churches, 
there is the “Instituto Evangelico 
Americo,”’ a school enrolling about 500 
boys and girls from kindergarten 
through high school; three parochial 
elementary schools in connection with 
three of the churches; and a Home for 
the Aged. The remainder of our work 
in Argentina is in Eldorado in the ex- 
treme northern part of the country 
among Germans, Poles and Danes, 


British Guiana is the location of our 
other South American Mission. The 
Lutheran Church here was begun in 
1743 by the Dutch. In 1915 it was 
transferred to our Board of Foreign 
Missions. The largest and oldest par- 
ish is that of New Amsterdam. On the 
steeple of the Ebenezer Church here 
is the swan, the symbol of Luther 
and the Gospel voice of the Reforma- 
tion. In 1943 the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of British Guiana was organ- 


ized. Twelve congregations and twelve 
additional preaching places are now a 
part of this church with the Rev. Pat- 
rick Magalee as President. The Rev. 
Audrey Bowen, the other national pas- 
tor is in charge of the work in George- 
town, the capital of British Guiana. 


Luther Leagues 

Let us visit a regular Luther League 
meeting in Redeemer Church, Buenos 
Aires. It is Saturday evening, the reg- 
ular meeting night for this League. 
It begins with a social hour in the 
social hall of the school dormitory. 
This is the second story built by the 
Luther League of North America. 
Games such as chess and checkers are 
enjoyed by the members in small 
groups. A phonograph furnishes music. 
The proverbial tea follows. Every 
South American enjoys tea daily. Here 
it corresponds to what we would call 
a buffet supper. Tea, cocoa, sandwiches, 
pastry and cookies are the same as 
those we would have. Then follows the 
devotional and_educational program. A 
topic on post-war immigration is pre- 
sented by the president, a young uni- 
versity student. When his ardent Span- 
ish is translated for us, we learn that 
he objects to excluding worthy Euro- 
peans from South America as the Ar- 
gentine government was proposing in 
restrictions then being considered. 
“Since America owes its origin and its: 
life to Europe”, he says, “We have no 
right now to refuse to admit worthy 
applicants.” 


Luther League in British Guiana 

If we were to visit every local Lu- 
ther League in British Guiana we 
should meet with fourteen different 
groups with a total membership of 460. 
This  church-wide organization in 
British Guiana set for itself the objec- 
tive of contributing in 1945 $200 
toward the work of the Luther League 
of America. 


(Ed. To date $180 has been received —$100 
for the Deaconess Library Fund, pie a 
pleted, and $80 for the Anniversary Fund of 
The Luther League of America which has not 
yet reached its goal of $25,000.) 

Lutheran Who’s Who Among Native 
South American Pastors 

The Rey. Jonas Villaverde, pastor of 
the Good Samaritan Church, Villa Pro- 
greso area, Buenos Aires. 


The Rev. Julio Resa, pastor of Holy 
Trinity Church, Caseros area, Buenos 
Aires. 


The Rev. Luis S. Garcia, pastor of 
St. Paul’s Church, San Miguel area, 
and St. John the Evangelist, Jose C. 
Paz area, Buenos Aires. 

The Rey. Patrick Magalee, Presi- 
dent of the Lutheran Church in British 
Guiana. 

The Rev. A. R. Bowen, pastor of the 
Church in Georgetown, British Guiana 

_ (Continued on Page 29) 
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and acting principal of the Modern Ed- 
ucation Institute, Georgetown. 


FIGURES FOR OUR U.L.C.A. MISSIONS 


(From Report of Board of Foreign 
Missions for 1944) 
Argentina 

Missionaries 12 
National Workers 24 
Congregations 12 
Baptized Members 1,818 


British Guiana 
Missionaries 5 
National Workers 56 
Congregations 24 
Baptized Members 2,190 


@ Bible Readings 


Romans 12:1-5. Other individuals and nations 
belong to or have a right to belong to the 
same ‘“‘body in Christ’? of which we are a part. 
We are no better than they. Let us welcome 
them into the Christian Family. 


Romans 12:6-12. Other nations and_ indi- 
viduals have gifts worthy of recognition in the 
fellowship of believers. We should recognize 
this.worth in others and let our love be without 
prejudice or partiality. 

Ephesians 4:31-32. Let us not be guilty of 
misjudging other people or nations or of al- 
lowing bitterness toward them to grow in our 
hearts because of mistakes some of them make. 


Numbers 22:2-6; 23:8. We must not con- 
demn even our enemies. All are included in 
God’s plan of salvation. Balaam refused to 
“curse those whom God had not cursed.’’ 
Christians today should refuse to curse or judge 
other people or nations. 


John 20:19-22. A missionary is one sent by 
Jesus Christ as He was sent by God. The com- 
mand of Jesus must be the first and most im- 
portant note in the purpose for our lives. 
Wherever that command directs us, we should 
be willing to go, because His Spirit will be 
with us. 

John 21:15-17. It is not enough that we 
should say that we love our Saviour. It is not 
enough that we ourselves be saved. Jesus died 
for all men. The ‘“‘other sheep’’ must be ‘‘fed’’. 


Matthew 25:31-46. Taking advantage of op- 
portunities to do good whenever we can to 
whomever we can is our best course to follow. 
Ultimately the satisfaction and the reward will 
be ours. 


@® Test Your Intelligence 


_Underscore the word that will make the fol- 
lowing correct statements. 

1. Latin America comprises (twenty-five, 
twenty-three, twenty) republics. ; 

2. (German, Spanish, Portuguese) is spoken 
by most South American people. | . 

3. More than half the population in South 
America are (Indians, Spanish, Mestizos.) 

4. The Instituto Evangelico Americano is a 
(church, school, home for the Aged.) ' 

5. The Lutheran Church in British Guiana 
is (larger, smaller) in membership than the 
Church in Argentina. 4 

6. There are (five, eight, ten) ordained na- 
tional pastors at work in our two South Amer- 
ican Churches. ; ? 

7. Most of the people of South America live 
(near the coast, in the interior.) —_ 

8. The capital of British Guiana is (George- 
town, New Amsterdam.) : Bi 

9. The president of the Church in British 


Guiana is (Rev. Bowen, Rev. Magalee, Rev. 

Resa.) : 
10. South Americans generally are (polite, 

idealistic, practical.) 

® Bibliography 

“On This Foundation”—W. Stanley Rycroft 


(Friendship Press) 


“Latin American Backgrounds’—Winitred 
Hulbert (Friendship Press) 


“Spotlight on our Fields’—Women’s Mission- 
ary Society, U.L.C.A. 


“South America in the Spotlight’—Women’s 
Missionary Society, U.L.C.A. 
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“Fun and Festival from the Other Americas’— 
Rose Wright (Friendship Press) 
“The United Lutheran 


Church in British 


Guiana”—Mrs. C. T. Benze, Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, U.L.C.A. 
Report of the Board of Foreign Missions 
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The gods defend not with a club or a 
shield the man they wish to favor, but endow 
him with wisdom; and the man whom they 
intend to ruin, they deprive of understanding. 


—Hindu proverb, in Champion 


As riches adorn a house, so virtue adorns 
the person. 
Do not consider any vice trivial and so 


practice it; do not consider any virtue and so 
neglect it. 


—Chinese proverbs, in Champion 


@ To Read 

“The Eleven Religions and their Proverbial 
Lore’—S. G. Champion. 

“English Proverbs’—W. C. Hazlitt 


“The Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs” 
—Smith and Heseltine. 
p Eger Richard’s Almanac’’—-Benjamin 
in. 


In a Bible Dictionary, the article on “Provy- 
erbs.”” 


Frank- 


® Questions for Discussion 
Who wrote the Book of 
Chapters 1525, 30, 3.) 
How many proverbs did Solomon compose? 
(I Kings 4:30:32) 


What are some common proverbial 
which we use? 


Proverbs? (See 


sayings 


What kind of wife is described in Prov. 
31:10-31? 

Of what value are proverbs to us? 

Why is it that many religions have pro- 
verbs? 


How are religious proverbs different from 


secular ones? 

What living creatures are used to teach les- 
sons in Prov. 30:24-31? 

What kind of folly is 
23 :29-35? 

Why are the proverbs stated in contrasts in 
chapters 10-22? 


@ Bible Readings 


Proverbs 1:20-33. Wisdom is personified as 
an attractive girl. She offers to be our teacher. 
It is strange that we are so unwilling to learn. 
We want to go our own way. We think we 
know best and can gain success without some- 
one advising us. We resent the advice of par- 
ents, teachers, and even God—unless we are 
wise! 

Proverbs 3:1-12, The difference between sec- 
ular and religious wisdom is the difference be- 
tween cut flowers and a blooming plant; the 
former is severed from roots, while the latter 
continues to be nourished. We need to ground 
our wisdom in the Word of God. The disposi- 
tion to do the wise, rather than the foolish 
thing is cultivated in prayer and worship—the 
reverence toward God. 


Proverbs 15:1-8. Peace is better than war; 
harmony is better than contention. Yet we all 
contribute to discord by careless and angry 
remarks. When we are careful with our words 
we are being both prudent and virtuous. The 
Epistle of James also warns us of the dangers 
of a loose tongue. Will my words stand God’s 
scrutiny? Can I control them better tomorrow ? 


Proverbs 22:1-9. Who can advise us in money 
matters? Likely a banker or an investment 
specialist can set us straight. Suppose, however, 
that we take a religious view of our cash. Just 
as we take cloth into daylight to see its real 
color, so we can take what we value into the 
fight of God’s Word to see what it really is 
worth. Are we accumulating valuable or worth- 
less things? 

Proverbs 30:24-31. There are lessons in un- 
expected places. Jesus found parables in homely 


described in Prov. 


events. Unless we are too proud to be in- 
structed, we may learn from humble creatures. 
There are good qualities to be found in many 
living things. Can it be that we may be more 
stupid than ants or spiders? 

Proverbs 31:10-31. We value good mothers. 
Our fathers take pride in them as their wives. 
If we are 


d married, or expect to be, we may 
well think carefully about the qualities of a 
good wife. What is good about the wife de- 


scribed in this passage? Are those qualities still 
good in our time? The moral qualities that 
make a good wife need to be found in a good 
husband also. In the Order for Marriage each 
promises the other the same things. There is 
no double standard. 


__Psalm 119:9-16. There is a wholesomeness to 
life when we are wholeheartedly devoted to 
right things. There is a shine and a lustre to 
the days when we have gladly done what we 
should. There are great satisfactions in taking 
time to think things over in terms of God’s 
Word. Because our lives can be so much wiser, 
more successful, more truly like Christ, we 
need the continual guidance of Divine Wisdom. 
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young people of other racial groups. 
You may not be able to have very 
stimulating fellowship with the boot- 
black at the corner or with the lady 
who cleans your office but you would 
be surprised at the genuine pleasure 
you may have in getting acquainted 
with a Japanese, or Negro, or Jew 
whose background is similar to yours. 
7. Meet in small, quiet gatherings in 
one another's homes and churches. 


8. Write letters to government offi- 
cials, newspapers, and radio stations 
commending efforts to establish better 
social relations and protesting against 
discrimination, 


9. Watch your language. Don’t talk 
about “niggers,” “wops,” “kikes—and 
don’t tell derogatory jokes. They give 
impressions and they are not fair. 

10. Challenge the people of your con- 
gregation to open its doors to everyone, 
regardless of race, who shares your 
faith in Jesus Christ. After all, in the 
church faith is the only thing that 
counts. This is a fellowship of “be- 
levers.” 

“The Negro should be kept in his 
place!” But his place is alongside of 
us! Worshipping! 

@ Some Questions 

1. What is the “place” in which it is 
said the Negro must be kept? In a 
Christian and democratic society how 
is that place discovered? Who is to 
keep him there and by what authority? 

2. Against what racial group is there 
the greatest prejudice in your com- 
munity? What forces are operating to 
break down that prejudice? 

3. Negroes are often accused of 
carrying a “chip on their shoulders” 
and of “looking for trouble.” Why do 
minority groups sometimes react in 
this manner? Does this kind of beha- 
vior help their cause? 

4. Of the reasons for prejudice men- 
tioned above which do you think is 
basic? (Continued on Page 30) 
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8 Almost every discussion of the 
race problem sooner or later runs into 
the question of intermarriage. Do the 
present patterns of racial segregation 
tend to discourage intermarriage? Do 
they discourage extra-marital sex re- 
lations? Would the abandonment of 
segregation and discrimination in our 
society appreciably encourage inter- 
marriage? If two young people of dif- 
ferent races but with similar back- 
grounds, education, and culture wanted 
to get married what would be morally 
wrong about it? Would the step be 
wise? 

6. The Negro crime rate is about 
five times that for whites. Which of 
these do you think are the chief reasons 
for this fact: (a) the Negro’s race; (b) 
slum housing; (c) unemployment and 
the necessity of both parents working 
long hours away from home; (d) his 
hatred for white people. 


@ Quotes and Items 


The Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion reads as follows: 


eT... No State’ shall make ‘or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States, nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of 
law, nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws.” 


The Fifteenth Amendment states: 


“1. The right of the citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on 
account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude.” 


Abraham Lincoln said of the common man: 
“God must have loved them, he made so many 
of them.” Well, two out of three people in the 
world are “colored’’. 


Said a Negro student: “If you discriminate 
against me because I am uncouth, I can _ be- 
come mannerly. If you ostracize me because I 
am unclean, I can cleanse myself. If you segre- 
gate me because I am ignorant, I can become 
educated. But if you discriminate against me 
because of my color, I can do nothing. God 
gave me my color. I have no possible protec- 
tion against race prejudice but to take refuge 
in cynicism, bitterness, hatred, and despair.” 


Sign in a department store in an American 
city at the height of the sun tan season: 
“For the present it is required that all dark- 
skinned customers be treated with courtesy as 
they may be some of our regular customers.” 


A minister asked a fellow-traveller who was 
expressing violent race prejudice what he 
thought God thought of lis attitude. The reply 
was at least frank: “I don’t give a hang what 
God thinks!” 


The chief causes of Negro resentment today 
are: (1) job discrimination; (2) lower wages 
for the same work; (3) discrimination in the 
Army and Navy; (4) poor housing and high 
rents; (5) segregation in housing, hotels, rest- 
aurants, office buildings, 


® Bible Readings 


Acts 17:22-28. In speaking to the Athenians 
Paul utters a truth about the relationship of 
men to each other. The Bible’s attitude is that 
all men are brothers because all are children 
of the same Father. 

Galatians 3:23-28; Colossians 3:10-11. On 
several occasions Paul gave eloquent expression 
to his conviction that in the Christian faith 
divisions of race are utterly without signifi- 
cance. All are one in Christ Jesus. 
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Ruth 1:1-18. The lovely little book of Ruth 
is an ancient protest against racial and na- 
tional exclusiveness. The story lauds the de- 
votion and piety of one who was not herself 
a Jew. 

Isaiah 60:1-5; Mark 11:15-18. Old Testa- 
ment prophets had visions of the day when the 
Lord would be worshipped by people of all na- 
tions. The inclusiveness of the Temple ‘“‘fam- 
ily’ was reiterated by Jesus in his day when 
he found it necessary to cleanse God’s house. 

Luke 10:25-37. Jesus believed that sympathy 
and fellow-feeling were among the attributes of 
all humanity. Men of all races are still men. 
They can act with love and mercy. Those 
who are despised as ‘‘inferior’’ are not neces- 
sarily inferior at all in the essential things. 

Acts 8:26-38. If they had any color con- 
sciousness their eagerness to proclaim the Gos- 
pel made the early followers of Jesus color- 
blind. The Ethiopian probably had a very 
dark skin. But Philip treated him for what 
he was—a man and a potential Christian. 

Acts 10:24-35. Peter shared the race-con- 
sciousness of most contemporary Jews. As a 
Christian he needed to be re-educated. Here 
are the two steps in the process. First he real- 
ized that before God no man, whatever. his 
race, is unclean. The second step was positive 
—building real Christian fellowship across ra- 
cial lines. 


@® To Read 


“The Races of Mankind’ by Ruth Benedict 
and Gene Weltfish. A brief but authorita- 
tive and interesting pamphlet. 


“A Primer on Race’’ by the Council on Chris- 
tian Social Progress of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention. 


“They Got the Blame’? by Kenneth M. Gould. 
A booklet telling the story of scapegoats in 
history. Published by the Association Press. 


“Speak Up For Good Will,’ edited by Ellis 
Jensen. A small booklet on problems of race 
relations by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 


“Race Discrimination—And the Law” by Carey 
McWilliams. A stimulating discussion in 
pamphlet form. 


“Probing Our Prejudices’? by Hortense Powder- 
maker and Helen F. Storen. Harpers. A 
small book for young people. 


“Brown Americans’ by Edwin R. Embree. 
Viking Press. A_ brief (230 pages) but 
comprehensive and quite objective picture 
of the Negro in America past and present 
by an outstanding Negro writer. 


“An American Dilemma” by Gunnar Myrdal. 
Two large authoritative volumes by a Swed- 
ish sociologist. 


“Patterns of Negro Segregation” by Charles S. 
Johnson. A thorough scientific study. 


“Brothers Under the Skin” by Carey McWil- 
liams. An introduction to the history and 
present plight of all the colored minority 
groups in America. 


“Blind Spots” by Henry Smith Leiper. An 
interesting, easy-reading mission study book 
on race prejudice. 


“Common Ground.” A quarterly magazine de- 
voted to inter-cultural understanding. 
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sonified ideal of our Saviour—the King 
of the world, the Glory of the race, the 
Head of the Church, the Saviour of 
the world. We seem to see his radiant 
face as we sing. We see visions of Him 
in the beauty of His creation. We see 
Him far surpassing the beauty of the 
meadows, the woodlands, the flowers 
of spring, the sunshine, the moonlight, 
the sparkling stars on high. We see 
Him as Son of God and Son of Man, It 
is as if the heavens were Swept bare 
of all stars, and suddenly, the supreme 
Light of Lights shines like a dazzling 


glow of dawn. We must sing forth the 
glory of His Name. 
The Application To Life 

No pictured likeness of my Lord have Te 
He carved no record of His ministry 

On wood or stone. . 
He left no sculptured tomb nor parchment dim, 
But trusted for all memory of Him 

Men’s hearts alone. : 
Who sees the face but sees in part; who reads 

No more. Thy grace— _ 
Thy life in my life, Lord, give Thou to me; 
And then, in truth, I may forever see 


My Master’s face! 
—William Hurd 


We young people are facing the re- 
sponsibiilty of shaping the world of 
the present and future. We must keep 
the vision of our Master’s Face before 
us. He is always present dwelling in 
the secret place like a dream in the 
night; like a whisper in the silence; 
like a symphony of loveliest music. He 
is always speaking to us; always 
shielding us from life’s dangers with 
his eternal arms; always pointing out 
the highest standard that man can 
know and have—Himself. He is calling 
us to accept Him as our Saviour who 
died for our sins. He is calling us to 
grow up into something amazingly 
worthwhile. He is calling us to arise 
and don our armor and put the foe to 
flight. Let no languor be in our heart; 
no weakness in our will; no weariness 
on our brow. But let us determine to 
move down the ranks of bewildered 
humanity recalling the fearful, refresh- 
ing the outworn, strengthening the 
wavering and lifting the burden of hu- 
man need that staggers along so wear- 
ily at our side. The task is not easy. 
Make no mistake about it. It will be 
costly and will demand sacrifices. But 
all things are possible because we have 
before us the vision; in us, the 
strength; about us, the love of our 
“Beautiful Saviour.” 


@ Bible Readings 
John 1:1-14. Here we have the framework 

of eternity; The Mind that fashioned it, the 

Face of Jesus Christ who revealed it to us. 
Matthew 11:28-30. This beautiful passage 

gives the insistent pleading of our Lord to ac- 

eae his love and to know the peace that He 
offers to a bewildered world. 

Psalm 8. The poetic beauty of this Psalm 
shows the glory of our Lord. 

Romans 11:33-36. This doxology is a spon- 
taneous outburst of praise to God whose wis- 
dom and knowledge are beyond human under- 
standing. 

Isaiah 53. The shadow of the Cross is upon 
this prophesy of the Messiah who must suffer 
and die to bring forgiveness. 

Romans 8: 37-39. The believer’s assurance 
of spiritual victory over every enemy is through 
the love of Jesus Christ. 

Philippians 4:4-9. This Epistle of St. Paul 
expresses the christian’s joy in dwelling in 
Christ. 

@ Bibliography 
“Lyric Religion”—H. Augustine Smith 
“The Story of our Hymns”—E. E. Ryden 
“Annotations Upon Popular Hymns’’—C. S 

Robinson 
“Dictionary of Hymnology”’—Julian 
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co-operating Synods of which the 
ULCA is one. It consists of properly 
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Fe Leagues Quota Paid 
Northern California Avis} (C5) 37. 
Southern California : 74.25 te Le 
(COMEGE Monon aheints an 304.50 165.07 
Columbia District 22.50 
@onnecticut 42-4. ... 44.25 (4) 44.25 
ROK a hes oi css, cte, 01 0s 58.75 
Georgia-Alabama 82.75 16.00 
WINES So” eee ero te 200.00 125.00 
PPE licinicluehai-hssectai coins 106.25 
OWA tereiert have nares cles 90.50 
IRAICRION. 6 a eeenomieiie ae 90.50 45.25 
Kentucky-Tennessee 60.00 (5) 60.00 
MigbathOlor) = an wegen oe 
NipkewewGl  Syeopasaaa : 

HOMIN Bae dgGoaee oe 
INES WEST aiaiersiele ss era 2 
Minnesota i 140.00 
Mississippi .5 
Mion tamacs sc cress are 0. 
Nebrasies weaene serene ‘ 

ew Jersey : 163. 
New York : 313.80 
North Carolina ; 400.25 
(OTe IACI Om ene eno mre 4 
Pacific Northwest 27.50 
Pennsylvania: 

Central Penna. 325.00 162.50 

Ministerium ..... 1111.00 

Pittsburgh! ss. 337.50 168.75 
Rocky Mountain.... 23.50 
South Carolina 304.00 (3) 304.00 
TIGER) Goeorocowscds 67.25 40.05 
WkahiGn “a wanooqaocd 276.25 138.13 
NVieS te Varginia ss clr. 43.75 (2) 43.75 
IWHSCONSINN Scie sce 125.00 
Alberta, Canada 10.00 
Puerto Rico ........ 
British Guiana 
RP ECIA Os ccvoieve sievanovsue 

Mortal | Bes, peatuiexaisize $2451.00 


es Service Youth Work 
rogram in Europe Sustaining Membership Anniversary Fund 
Paid Paid uota Paid Quota 4 Paid 
$110.00 $30.00 125.00 113.30 
$4.51 189.85 60.00 (1) $75.00 00.00 : 39.60 
Mee 100.71 245.00 56.00 1100.00 687.23 
45.12 20.00 100.00 16.29 
. BA//5) 35.00 10.00 225.00 39.35 
12.48 4 50.00 5.00 200.00 37.68 
46.59 25.85 65.00 12.00 325200) C1) 360.06 
103.31 175.00 160.00 35.00 900.00 651.00 
85.00 32.00 425.00 2S Telid, 
pee aac 475.00 5.00 
: 10.00 500.00 388.36 
27.10 9.00 rO0e 10.00 250.00 94.40 
50.00 102.50 
77.87 DESS 250.00 69.00 675.00 866.28 
8.59 9.24 90.00 325.00 177.45 
125.00 5.00 575.00 382.62 
7.87 110.00 5.00 $75.00 200.00 
8.05 10.00 75.00 60.78 
10.00 75.00 
40.00 60.00 350.00 100.00 
6.56 gil 5153 130.00 83.00 775.00 (4) 900.57 
160.71 650.00 250.00 73.00 1200.00 (6) 1220.11 
491.94 505.00 640.00 6.00 2950.00 1737.04 
31.14 400.00 2.00 1500.00 800.15 
25.00 100.00 
34.51 242.50 260.00 76.00 1900.00 1241.65 
136.50 342.49 890.00 224.00 4450.00 2004.43 
241.62 23.90 270.00 99.00 1250.00 650.00 
5.00 20.00 75.00 (5) 124.85 
112.69 304.00 245.00 35.89 1150.00 779.59 
63.87 194.54 55.00 18.00 175.00 (3) 255.85 
108.00 22.40 220.00 174.00 1050.00 (2) 1093.03 
10.00 5.00 35.00 10.00 175.00 38.00 
15.42 100.00 1.00 500.00 200.00 
100.00 
80.00 
3.00 
$1812.63 $3240.43 $1125.89 $15707.34 
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appointed representatives from the co- 
operating Synods. It deals especially 
with issues of a national or interna- 
tional scope—missions, education, re- 
lief and other lines of work. 


American Bible Society 

The American Bible Society pub- 
lishes the Bible or parts of it in many 
languages and editions. It is the prin- 
cipal source for copies of the Scrip- 
ture. Our ULCA contributes to its 
support and through our representative 
has part in determining its policies. 


World Conference on Faith and Order 

This is a still wider cooperating and 
counselling group of many churches 
seeking to bring about a more united 
Christendom. Its work will be merged 
probably in the World Council of 
Churches in which ULCA participates. 


Investment 

Money is given to the Church, some- 
times by men or women, more often 
in wills. The Church in this way has 
accumulated considerable capital. This 
should be wisely invested in accord 
with the principles of our economic 
life. Boards and agencies having funds 
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entrusted to them for investment re- 
ceive their advice. 


On Relation to American Lutheran 
Church Bodies 

This Commission is concerned with 

establishing better understanding with 

other bodies of Lutherans in America. 


Federal Council 

The Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America is a federation in 
which most of the Protestant Churches 
in America participate either as mem- 
bers or consultatives. The ULCA is a 
consultative which means we do not en- 
tirely endorse the Federal Council, its 
ways and works, but that we think it 
too important not to have some part 
in its program, so we work along as we 
see fit and are called consultative. 


Special Budget Allocation 

The money given on the red side of 
the envelopes in our Churches or re- 
ceived in other ways for the general 
work of the Church is given by action 
of the Church in definite proportions 
to the various Boards. In addition to 
the regular budget this biennium the 
Church is seeking to raise much more. 
These funds will be allocated to the 
various agencies of the Church not on 
the same scale as in the regular budget. 


Other Committees 
are appointed from time to time for 
special purposes. Some are listed in the 
Year Book and the titles are sufficient 
explanation of their function, 


Which is Best? 

Your answer will depend on your 
special interest. All of us have an im- 
portant part to play in carrying on our 
Church’s life. All of us should seek 
to understand the wide field of the 
Church’s work and its complexity so 
as to work and pray for the Church 
fully and faithfully. 


@ Bible Readings 
Our various gifts and abilities are all given 

of God. The Bible recognizes throughout and 
so do all good Christians that our ‘‘talents’”’ 
are not our personal property; neither have they 
been given to us for any merit or worthiness in 
us. God bestows them upon us for His own 
purposes and it is our obligation to use them 
faithfully as good stewards of his manifold 
gifts and graces for the building up of His 
Church thru the saving of souls and sustaining 
and developing true faith and love in every 
one. The Bible Readings below show this and 
the Committees of the Church are designed in 
part to use the varying gifts of God’s children 
in the Church. 

Exodus 35:30-36:3—For the building of the 
Tabernacle. II Samuel 7:1-17 and I Kings 
4:1-34 and 6:1-38. On building the Temple. 
Ephesians 4:7-16.—The Measure of the Gifts of 
Christ. Romans 12:3-8.—Different Gifts. I 
Corinthians 7:7.—Each hath his own gift. 
I Corinthians 4:1-7.—Stewards of God. I Peter 
4:7-11—Good stewards of the manifold grace 
of God. 
® Bibliography 
Minutes of the latest Convention of the U. L. 

. A. show the reports of these committees 

and their recommendations which present a 

good idea of their ideals and activities. 

Year Book of the United Lutheran Church for 
1946. Pages 31 and 32 show the membership 
of the Special committees of the U. L. C. A. 
considered in this topic. 
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THE SWAP SHOP 


(Continued from Page 12) 


bread and sandwich fillings. Clara lives 
in Catasauqua, Pennsylvania, and she 
is a schoolmarm. One of those who 
was graduated from Kutztown State 
Teacher’s College to teach in our ele- 
mentary schools— at the moment sixth 
grade. But let’s get back to her cater- 
ing; it makes more interesting conver- 
sation! Sue Kleibscheidel, Clara’s boss 
lady, specializes in weddings, both 
large and small, and Clara loves to 
decorate tables and cut wedding cakes. 
Her official capacity varies, however, 
from waitress to hostess, depending on 
the size of the party. Last summer 
they found time to feed the campers at 
the Y. W. C. A. Camp, working as 
cook and stewardess respectively, and 
in addition to the latter job, Clara also 
acted as religious counsellor. The list 
just goes on and on! Of course, she has 
done a large chunk of Luther League 
work too,—with an even greater var- 
iety in her official capacities! Both Sec- 
retary and President of her local 
league, Ed Sec. and President of the 
Allentown Conference, and Extension 
Chairman, Treasurer, and Vice Presi- 
dent of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania Luther League. (See what we 
mean?) Red is her favorite color; she 
collects pitchers and dogs; she likes 
bicycling, hiking and roller skating; 
and her pet peeve is people who criti- 
cize the church and each of its organ- 
izations, but do nothing to improve 
same. (Amen!) 


But before Clara appears with the 
tray, you must meet the rest of these 
people. 


This is Laura Vroom, also a school 
marm, from North Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey. She was graduated from Somer- 
ville High School and Montclair State 
Teacher’s College, and now she teaches 
little children—first and second grade, 
to be specific. Like Earl, she is a bowl- 
ing enthusiast, and like Clara, she goes 
for bicycling. She also enjoys  ice- 
skating, tennis, and swimming. How- 
ever, her favorite hobby is writing let- 
ters. Incidentally, Laura is one of those 
people who became interested in Lu- 
ther League at a Summer School ses- 
sion—in her case, at Silver Bay. At her 
second state convention she was ap- 
pointed Intermediate Secretary and 
later she was elected Vice President. 
(Of the Luther League of New Jersey, 
of course!) When the Prexy was called 
up for a tour of duty in the Navy, 
Laura took over, completing a term 
which ended with New Jersey’s Golden 
Anniversary Convention in Newark. 


Comes now the man in the big red 
leather chair over there. That is the 


Reverend Paul Renz, pastor of the 
First United Evangelical Lutheran 
Thirty-two 


Church, Hammond, Indiana, and a Lu- 
ther Leaguer from a way back. First 
his Dad, W. F. Renz, was an active 
Leaguer in the Luther League of In- 
diana—in fact, he was its treasurer— 
and then Paul did one of those “like 
father; like son” things and became 
successively, Chairman of the Publicity 
Committee, Vice President, and Presi- 
dent of the Luther League of Ohio. 
(His father was a railroader and Paul 
attended four high schools in four 
vears, but that fact does not account 
for the change of scene. He was at- 
tending Wittenberg College and Ham- 
ma Divinity School at that time.) His 
first pastorate was a mission church in 
Middletown, Ohio, and while he was 
there he served on the staff of the Boys 
Camp (Synod of Ohio) and as part- 
time Lutheran Student Pastor at Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio. Now he 
is Pastoral Advisor of the Northwest 
District of the Luther League of In- 
diana. But that’s not all. He has three 
children (two sons and a daughter— 
with the girl in the middle), and these 
other hobbies (when time is available!), 
namely, reading, philately with an em- 
phasis on stamps of religious signifi- 
cance, and vegetable gardening! (He 
appears to be big enough to handle all 
those things, doesn’t he?) He says he 
has only one speed for doing things— 
and that is SLOW—and he claims 
“the dubious honor of having the ‘mes- 
siest desk’ of any pastor”! Like some 
other people, including your scrapbook 
fiend manager of the Swap Shop, Pas- 
tor Renz finds it difficult to discard 
anything “that might come in handy 
sometime”, 


Now that you know everyone, do sit 
down and chat with us. Incidentally, 
these people are the members of the 
Education Committee of the Luther 
League of America—or did we men- 
tion that before? And P. S., if you 
meet any of them at the Anniversary 
Convention in Pittsburgh this month, 
don’t accuse them of writing these 
“plugs” about themselves; they merely 
furnished the facts and ye Swap Shop 
manager did the rest! 


Editor’s note . . . Our modest Swap 
Shop editor has remained silent on her 
biography so I shall disclose some bits 
of info on her myself. While in high 
school, she edited the year book; tried 
to start a school paper, but didn’t suc- 
ceed—the principal refused her per- 
mission! A graduate of Carnegie 
Tech, she majored in Industrial De- 
sign—belonged to Owens (a national 
sophomore honorary for women )— 
Alpha Chi Alpha (national journal- 
istic honorary for women)—became 
first woman editor of the Scottie, 
Carnegie’s humor rag. 


We even know her hobbies here at 
headquarters—collecting and reading 


books; writing letters; shooting koda- 
chromes; designing dresses; collecting 
records; (secret desire—to have a gift 
shop). 

What is she doing now? Ruth is a 
draftsman in an architectural office in 
Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, where 
she has lived all her life. Leagueally 
speaking, is superintendent of the In- 
termediate League in her church 
(Trinity Lutheran in New Brighton, 
Pa.); has been treasurer of the West 
Conference of the Pittsburgh Synod 
for several years; has held two secre-. 
tary’s jobs on the Board of the Luther 
League of the Pittsburgh Synod—and 
teaches a Sunday School class, too. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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Leaguers over the Labor Day week-end 
were discussed. A contribution of $100. 
from District funds was authorized for 
the current missionary objective of the 
Luther League of America. Plans are 
progressing for the establishment of a 
District bowling league and other ath-. 
letic competition. A special drive for’ 
the Sustaining Membership Fund re- 


vealed that the quota was almost 
raised. 
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LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


Founded 1842 Co-Educational 


SALEM, VIRGINIA 


_ Four-year accredited college of the Lutheran Synod of 
Virginia, 
A.B. and B.S. degrees in the liberal arts and sciences. 


Pre-professional offerings in the major fields. 


Pri 1 ‘ Business 
Administration, with shorthand and typing. 


New admissions in February, June, and September. 


CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 


Wittenberg College was founded to furnish a liberal education 
in a Christian atmosphere. 


One Hundred Years Ago 


It continues to provide for Lutheran youth a superior 
preparation for a useful and efficient life. 


Wittenberg College offers a full liberal arts curriculum, 
including pre-professional and teacher training programs. 


Catalog and View-Book upon request 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Gettysburg College 


FOUNDED 1832 
Oldest Lutheran College in America 


Gettysburg College possesses an able Faculty made up 
of Christian men who are vitally concerned with 
the building of character as the fundamental 
thing in modern education. 


Located in the midst of the world- 
famous Battlefield of Gettysburg 


For Catalogue and Book of Views, Address: 
HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President 


nl 


“The only junior college 
in the United Lutheran 
First two years of college work 


Church for women.” 


Preparation for transfer for college degree. 

Exploratory courses for discovering talents. 

Pre-professional training for entrance to 
specialized schools. 


Last two years of high school work 


Happy home-like atmosphere, strong religious 
training, careful social development. 

Situated in the “land of the sky” in South- 
western Virginia. 


For Information write... 


The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box L, Marion, Va. 


HARTWICK COLLEGE 


The Lutheran College of the Catskills 
_(Co-educational) Founded 1328 
Registered as a four-year college by the Regents of the 

University of the State of New York. 

Located on Oyaron Hill, the Col ege overlooks four con- 
verging valleys and the towering foothills of the Catskills, 
affording a landscape of majestic grandeur. 

Offering: Four-year programs leading to the A. B. and 
Bais: degrees, including liberal arts teacher training, busi- 
ness administration, nursing and parish work. 

Pre-professional pregrams in law, medicine, theology, 
dentistry, medical technicianship and secretarial work. 

Spe ial two-year program for church secretaries. 

12-week’s Summer Session begins June 10. First semester 
1946-47 begins September 17. For literature, address: 


President Henry J. Arnold Oneonta, New York 


Susquehanna University 


(Co-educational) Selinsgrove, Pa. 
G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 
AN ACCREDITED COLLEGE 
Stressing Quality in the Heart of Pennsylvania 
A Growing Faculty of Superior Qualifications 
Trained at America’s Outstanding Graduate Schools 
High Moral Tone Spiritual Values Emphasized 
A.B., B.S. and Mus.B. Degrees 
An Accredited Conservatory of Music 
For Catalogue write 


Russell Galt, Ph.D. 
Dean 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


“A Good College for Young Men and Women’’ 


Owned and controlled by the South Carolina, Georgia~-Alabama 
and Florida Synods 


Academically accredited; educationally efficient; 
spiritually sound 


For catalogue write: 
JAMES C. KINARD, President 


Here Is Happiness! 


In a fully dedicated Christian life 
In a church school leading to a college degree 
In professionalized training for every Christian service 


In the Diaconate of the Lutheran Church 


Baltimore and Philadelphia Motherhouses 
Offer 


@ Spiritual development 
® Collegiate instruction 
@ Professionalized training 
@® Variety of opportunity 
® Service in the Church 
@® Joyful satisfaction 
For Information Please Write 
SISTER MILDRED WINTER, Field Secretary 
405 Muhlenberg Building 


1228 Spruce Street Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


YOUR LAST CHANCE TO 
PURCHASE THESE AWARDS 


Lyre Leasus flwaros 


In Hand Carved Solid Oak With Lather League 
Emblem Painted In Full Colors 


Supply is limited to our present stock. When it is sold, no further 
orders will be accepted as this line of Solid Oak Awards 
is no longer manufactured 


Cross With Luther League Emblem 


Finished in Natural Finish Oak and 
carved as shown in illustration 


29” high »< 19” wide Luther League Cross=— ee $21.75 
24” high 15--wide Luther Weagtie) Cross as $17.00 
1S ingh)@ 12° wide LuthersLeague Cross) 9 $1 1.50 


Luther League Scroll Plaque 


Finished in Dark Oak showing natural grain. 
One solid piece, 2 inches thick 


18” high & 14” wide 


$24.75 Lather 
13” high x 10” wide 
$19.00 League 
Emblems 
+ Se 
ORDERS FILLED AT Pigeon page 
ONCE 7%" diameter - - - - $7.75 
Remittance in full must accompany orders 6 - diameter -" = #=3)- $6.25 


Orders shipped by Express Collect 


On this item some sizes are avail- 
able unpainted at lower price. Write 


i] 
i 
—+ for information. 
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For Sale only by 


THE LUTHER PRESS 


Everything in Luther League Supplies 
429-437 HERR STREET HARRISBURG, PENNA 


